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ANCIENT  STONE  BRIDGE  OF  I’ANAMA. 

The  stone  bridge  mentioned  in  the  chronicier’s  description  of  the  old  city  of  I’anama.  (Sec  “  The  city  of  Old  Panama.") 
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DR.  L.  S.  ROWE  TO  SUC¬ 
CEED  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

|>  A  l>t>l?TT . 
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The  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  tiie  Pan  American 
Union  held  ^Vednesday,  May  5,  was  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  many  years,  because  it  had  to  do  with  both  the  past 
and  the  future  of  the  organization.  Hon.  Bainhridge  Colby, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  ex  oflicio  chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board,  })resided.  The  other  members  present  included 
Senor  Beltran  Mathieu,  ambassador  of  Chile;  Senor  F.  A.  Pezet, 
ambassador  of  Peru;  Senhor  Augusto  de  Alencar,  ambassador  of 
Brazil;  Senor  Ignacio  C'alderon,  minister  of  Bt)livia;  Senor  Joaepnn 
Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala;  Dr,  S.  A.  Dominici,  minister  of 
Venezuela;  Dr.  R.  H.  Elizalde,  minister  of  Ecuador;  Dr.  C.  A.  ITueta. 
minister  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Luis  Galvan,  minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  M.  Charles  Moravia,  minister  of  Haiti;  Senor  Salvador  Sol, 
minister  of  Salvador;  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela,  minister  of  Uruguay;  Dr. 
Salvador  Diego-Fernandez,  charge  d’affaires  of  Mexico;  Senor  J.  E. 
Lefevre,  charge  d’affaires  of  Panama;  and  Dr.  Arturo  Padro,  charge 
d  ’affaires  of  Cuba. 

The  chief  business  before  the  meeting  was  action  upon  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Director  (ieneral  John  Barrett,  submitted  to  the  hoard  at 
its  November  meeting  last  autumn,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  as  convenient  thereafter.  The  resig¬ 
nation  was  referred  to  the  supervisory  committee  for  consideration 
and  report  to  the  hoard  for  its  final  action.  The  supervisory  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  resignation  he  accepted,  and  that  there 
he  spread  on  the  minutes  an  expression  of  the  hoard ’s  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  the  Pan  American  I  iiion. 
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1)K.  LK*)  S.  UOWK. 

l»r.  Ia-o.  S.  an  active  I’an  AiiicricanisI,  has  Imvii  elected  by  the  CovemiiiB 

itoardofthe  I’an  AmericiUi  I'nion  totheoflieeofdin'etorceneralo'fthat  institiitiun 
to  siieeeed  Mr.  John  Harrett.  Itr.  Uowe  hohis  the  foIlnwiiiK  deKrws:  I’h.  H.  and 
L.  L.  IJ.  from  the  I’niversity  of  I’ennsylvania;  I’h.  1).  from  the  I'niversity  of 
lialleiand  the  honorary  depre*' of  L.  L.  I),  from  the  universities  of  Lit  I’lata,  .Vrpen- 
tina,  San  Marcos,  I’em,  and  the  I'niversity  of  Chile,  lie  is  a  nienilK-r  of  the  liar, 
has  lavn  |irofes.sor  of  |M>litieal  science,  nieinlK'r  of  many  im|M)rtant  conferences 
and  commissions  on  Latin  American  alTairs,  iUid  is  an  author  of  note  on  |Kilitical 
and  economic  siibjerts.  He  has  Un-n  a  mcmIxT  of  the  International  IliKh  Com¬ 
mission  since  its  foimdation,  and  at  ]tresenl  is  at  the  htwl  of  the  Kureau  of  Latin 
Amrrican  Affairs  of  the  l>t>|iartment  of  State. 


MU.  JOHN  HAUKKTT. 

Al  the  May  mtH'ling  the  Oovorninu  Hoard  of  the  I’an  Amerieiui  fnion  aoeei>te<l  the 
resifaulionof  Direelor  (ienoralJohn  Barrett,  to  takeolirrf  Septemlx-r  1.  The  laurit 
expn'ssed  its  appn-riation  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  long  and  vahiahle  .serviees  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  its  ends  and  aims.  Mr.  Barrett  was  eieettsl  direelor  general  January  1, 
1907,  and  for  nearly  11  years  has  devote<l  his  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  i’an 
.Vmeriean  I’nion.  '  Diirmg  his  term  of  othee  the  iMnmtifiil  i'an  .Vmeriean  Build¬ 
ing  was 0011x101011x1,  of  whioh  he  laid  the  first  and  last  stone,  lie  has  taken  a  deep 
IMTsonal  interest  in  the  care  of  the  home  of  the  1‘an  .Vmeriean  t'nion  as  well  as  in 
the  development  of  the  work  of  this  institution  in  promoting  the  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  Ix-twix-n  the  .Vmeriean  Uepiililies. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


The  hoard  approved  this  recommendation,  and  accepted  tl»e  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Barrett  to  l>ecome  operative  on  Septend)er  1  of  this 
year,  instead  of  Jnly  1,  as  he  had  fiist  indicated. 

The  election  of  the  director  general  to  succeed  Mr.  Barrett  was  then 
declare<l  in  order,  and  the  names  of  three  candidates  were  prc'sented — 
namely,  Dr.  William  Miller  (’oilier.  ])resident  of  (ieorge  Washington 
University;  (’ommander  Randolph  Miner,  of  the  I’nited  States  Navy; 
and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  chief  of  the  Latin  .Vmerican  Division  of  the  State 
De|)artment.  Kach  name  was  laid  before  the  hoard  with  appropri¬ 
ate  complimentary  remarks,  all  being  described  as  men  tpialilied  by 
character  and  ability  for  the  position.  Well-deserved  praise  was 
also  given  the  assistant  director.  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Vanes,  and  regret 
was  e.\presse»l  that  he  was  not  a  candidate. 

A  formal  ballot  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  whereupon  his  election  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  unanimous.  The  new  director  general  will  be  inau¬ 
gurated  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  September  1. 

There  then  followed  remarks  by  tlifferent  members  of  the  board, 
reviewing  the  retiring  director  general’s  long  period  of  service.  A 
resolution  was  introduced  by  the  minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Dominici, 
and  passed  unanimously,  directing  that  the  resolution  e.xpressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Governing  Board  for  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  Director  General  Barrett  should  be 
engrossed  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board, 
framed,  and  presented  to  him  as  a  permanent  testimonial. 

The  board  also  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  commend  in 
the  highest  terms  the  record  and  services  of  Assistant  Director  Vanes, 
who  for  over  20  years  has  been  associated  with  the  organization. 

dust  before  the  adjournment  of  the  session,  Director  General 
Barrett  made  a  farewell  statement  of  appreciation  of  the  cooperation 
he  had  always  received  in  the  administration  of  his  duties  from  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  assistant  director,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff.  He  pointed  out  that  no  on<‘  could  have 
been  associated  with  a  more  sympathetic  body  of  men  than  the  St‘c- 
retaries  of  State  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  who  had  formed  the  membci'ship  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  in  the  period  of  nearly  14  years  in  which  he  had  acted  as 
e.xecutive  oflicer;  that  he  could  never  forget  in  the  very  beginning 
the  wonderful  cooperation,  advice  and  direction  he  had  received  from 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  S<*cretarv  of  State,  when  he  took  charge,  and  from 
S<>nhor  Joa(|uim  Nabuco,  ambassador  of  Brazil,  now  deceased;  S<>hor 
Ignacio  (’alderdn,  minister  of  Bolivia,  and  tbe  only  present  member 
of  the  board  who  was  then  a  member  of  it,  and  the  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomatic  representatives;  that  Mr.  Root’s  successoi-s,  Hon. 
Robert  Bacon,  Hon.  Philander  (\  Knox,  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Hon.  Rob(*rt  Lansing,  and  now  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby, 
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had  always  {jivon  him  helpful  advice  in  their  positions  as  ex  ofRcio 
chairmen  of  the  hoard;  that  the  assistant  director,  Mr.  Yanes,  had 
been  not  only  an  ellieient  assistant  hut  the  best  friend  possible; 
that  the  other  members  of  the  staff  had  never  failed  in  supporting 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  and  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Pan 
American  I’^nion;  that  he  loved  everything  about  the  present  Pan 
American  Ihiion,  the  organization,  and  especially  its  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  and  grounds  made  possible  largely  through  the  splendid  muni¬ 
ficence  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  as  dearly  as  any  father  or  mother  ever 
loved  their  only  or  favorite  child;  that  he  had,  under  the  direction 
of  Secretary  Root,  supervised  the  architectural  competition  for  the 
building,  dug  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  the  structure,  laid  the 
first  and  last  brick,  planted  practically  every  tree  and  shrub  on  the 
grounds,  and  cared  through  the  passing  years  for  every  phase  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  anti  grounds,  so  that  they  would  always 
be  a  noble  monument  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism;  that  after 
so  many  years  of  service  he  had  resigned  for  purely  material  reasons ; 
that  upon  retiring  from  the  Pan  American  Union  he  expected  to 
engage  in  other  Pan  American  activities,  and  hoped  to  be  able  in 
the  future  to  cooperate  with  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board, 
the  new  director  general,  and  the  Pan  American  Ihiion  as  an  organi¬ 
zation,  for  the  advancement  of  practical  Pan  Americanism;  that  he 
had  had  the  honor  of  being  for  nearly  two  decades  a  colaborer  in 
the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  with  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  incoming 
director  general,  who  is  an  eminent,  experienced,  and  sympathetic 
Pan  American  leader. 

In  conclusion  Secretary  Colby  said  that,  speaking  as  ex  officio  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  and  as  an  American,  he  felt  that  Mr. 
Barrett’s  work  had  been  a  distinguished  success,  and  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  better  thing  for  the  Pan  American  Union  than  that  its 
work  should  be  carried  on  in  the  years  to  come  with  the  same  devotion, 
with  the  same  earnestness,  and  with  the  same  measure  of  success  that 
had  marked  Mr.  Barrett’s  incumbency. 

The  new  director  general.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
scholarly  attainments,  who  has  rendered  great  service  in  Pan  American 
affairs.  Before  entering  official  life  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  head  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science.  While  there  lie  always  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  cause  of  practical  Pan  Americanism  and  made 
many  visits  to  different  parts  of  Latin  America.  He  holds  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Ihiiversity  of  La  Plata,  Argentina;  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  Lima;  and  the  University  of  Santiago,  (’Idle.  He  is 
president  of  tfie  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
lielongs  to  many  learned  societies  of  the  Ihiited  States,  as  well  as 
of  Latin  America,  and  is  an  autlior  of  distinction.  He  was  one  of 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  Pan  American  Con- 
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f(*r('iic(‘  lit  Itio  (l(‘  .laiioiro,  Brazil,  in  liKMi;  chairinaii  of  tlu‘  UnitiMl 
States  delegation  to  the  first  Pan  American  Seientifie  ('ongress  at 
Santiago,  ('Idle,  in  and  a  meinher  of  the  l  iiited  States  Dele¬ 

gation  to  the  Second  Pan  Ami'riean  Seientifie  ('ongress  at  Washington, 
1).  ('..in  llHij  Ki;  he  was  seendarv  general  of  the  First  and  Second 
Pan  Ami'rican  Financial  ('onferenei's  held  at  Washington  in  Idl") 
and  ld2(),  r('s|>(‘etively,  and  of  the  Inti'rnational  high  commission; 
h(‘  was  Assistant  Si'cridarv  of  tin*  Trinisurv  during  the  war  pin-iod; 
and  is  now  ('hief  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American  Afraiis  of  the 
State  D(‘partment. 

SPECIAL  STATEMENT 
FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 
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To  THE  Keaoeks  ok  the  Bi’i.i.etix: 

With  this  and  oiu*  more  issue  my  long  oflieial  association  with  the 
Bri.i.ETix  will  end.  On  S(*ptemlK*r  I  1  will  retire  from  my  position 
as  director  general  afti'r  LD,  years'  service  as  the  executive  oflieer  of 
the  Pan  American  Fnion.  and,  therefore,  as  the  highest  oflieial,  or 
editor  in  chief,  so  to  speak,  responsible  for  this  puhlieation.  While 
the  chief  credit  for  its  record  ami  exeellenee  should  he  given  to  the 
memhers  of  tin*  staff  who  have  given  it  regnlar  editorial  direction,  1 
have,  nevertheless,  always  felt  a  deep  special  interest  in  the  liri.i.ETix 
and  have  realized  what  an  important  feature  it  is  of  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Looking  hack  over  the  last  l.‘i  years  great  changes  in  the  eharaeter. 
scope,  and  eireulation  of  the  Bi'i.eetix  can  he  noted.  Although  it 
was  an  excellent  and  useful  puhlieation  prior  to  this  jieriod,  it  has 
largely  developed  its  popular,  educational,  and  informative  eharaeter 
in  later  veal’s.  The  total  numher  of  copies  printed  and  distributed 
has  been  increased  300  per  cent,  while  the  numher  of  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  1910  was  49  times  that  of  1907.  Then  the  Bi  lletix  was 
eomhined  in  one  magazine  having  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  sections;  now  there  are  three  separate  editions  in,  respectively, 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  There  was  a  small  French  edition 
until  the  middle  of  1919,  when,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  paper, 
printing,  etc.,  puhlieation  was  suspended  by  order  of  the  governing 
hoard. 
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In  (•onsi(l(‘rin>j  tlu'  circulatinii  of  tin*  liri.i.ETiN,  it  should  ho  clearly 
understood  that  if  there  could  he  a  sullieieut  uuinher  of  e<»|)ies  printed 
to  meet  the  demand  that  actually  exists  and  might  further  he  devel¬ 
oped,  the  circulation  could  easily  he  advanced  to  1, ()()(), 000  copies  a 
year,  or  over  100,000  per  month.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  hhiglish 
and  Spanish  editions  are  printed  at  the  rnited  States  (lovernment 
Printing  Ofliee,  under  the  special  appropriation  and  legal  restrictions 
of  ('ongress,  only  the  numher  of  copies  can  he  printed  that  the  appro¬ 
priation  and  rules  will  permit.  Oftentimes  there  has  been  a  great 
temptation  to  popularize  the  Bi'i.i.etix  through  sales  on  news  stands 
and  hy  appointing  special  agents  throughout  both  Xorth  and  .South 
America,  hut  the  e(mditions  of  ollieial  publication  have  preventcal. 

The  (juestion  has  (tften  been  asked  why  is  it  that  the  Bim.i.etin 
does  not  publish  advertisements  and  thereby  earn  an  income  that 
^\(>uld  make  it  self-supporting  and  permit  of  it  being  |)rinted  outside 
of  the  Ciovernment  Printing  Olliee,  with  a  eonsecpient  development 
of  circulation  ^  The  answer  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  governing 
hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  against  any  effort  to  eom- 
mereialize  the  Bi  li.f:tix  or  (ttherwise  to  put  it  into  competition  with 
unofiieial  magazines  and  publications.  Then,  again,  if  advertising 
were  taken  and  the  Bi  i.eetix  were  still  published  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  as  jin  official  organization  supported  by  the  (lovernments. 
private  magazines  would  claim  that  the  competition  was  unfair. 

Although  the  Bi  i.i.etix  has  had.  and  has,  its  shortcomings,  as  must 
he  true  of  any  publication  which  has  to  depend  U|)(tn  such  a  variety 
.  of  sources  of  information  and  to  cover  such  a  vast  field  without  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  interests  of  any  one  e<uintry,  a  careful  ins|)eetion  and 
study  <*f  its  pages  from  issue  to  issue  and  hack  through  the  years 
proves  beyond  ([Uestion  that  it  has  been  and  is  the  most  complete 
review  in  magazine.  i)amphlet,  or  hook  form  of  all  phases  of  Pan 
American  development  that  has  been  or  is  printed.  Its  volumes  are 
in  a  large  degree  eneyelopa'dias  of  Pan  American  data,  which  can 
not  he  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world.  Its  illustrations,  as  well  as 
its  printed  matter,  have  been  a  powerful  influence  for  the  education 
of  the  peo|)le  of  the  world  regarding  the  characteristics,  conditions, 
and  progress  of  the  American  Republics. 

Krrors  have  from  time  to  time  crept  in  and  will  continue  to  creep 
in  when  statistics  are  given,  historical  facts  are  cited,  and  other  data 
included,  which  must  embrace  21  different  (lOvernments  and 
20(),()()(),()()()  people  of  different  nationalities;  hut  the  percentage  of 
error  has  been  so  small,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  were  met, 
that  there  has  been  serious  criticism  of  these  errors  only  from  those 
persons  who  hold  the  ‘‘sixpence  of  prejudice”  or  |)artiality  so  near 
their  eyes  that  they  can  not  see  the  great  world  of  good  beyond. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  praise  and  commendation  that  the  Bulletin 
has  received  from  all  classes  of  persons  not  only  in  the  Ignited  States 
and  Latin  America,  but  throughout  the.  world,  are  most  gratifying 
to  those  who  have  been  connected  with  its  publication.  Where  one 
letter  of  unkind  observation  has  hwn  received,  there  have  been  a 
hundred  of  congratulation  and  good  will.  The  best  and  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence,  however,  of  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the 
Bulletin  is  the.  extent  and  uniformity  with  which  it  is  quoted  by 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  other  publications  in  both 
North  and  South  America  and  to  a  surprising  extent  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

One  particularly  pleasing  feature  has  been  the  demand  for  it  from 
universities,  colleges,  and  public  and  private  schools,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  not  enough  copies  can  be  printed  and  distributed  to  meet  the 
demand  in  this  respect.  Nearly  every  great  banking  and  financial 
institution,  manufacturing,  exporting,  importing,  and  shipping  firm 
in  the  United  States  and,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  Latin  America, 
are  upon  the  list  of  its  subscribers,  while  high  officials  in  both  North 
and  South  America  complain  if  they  are  cut  off  from  the  free  list. 

This  suggests  an  answer  to  the  quastion  why  the  Bulletin  is  not 
distributed  free.  The  best  reply  to  that  is  that  it  would  take  the 
entire  income  of  the  Pan  American  Union  derived  from  the  quotas 
of  the  various  Governments  and  10  times  the  present  appropriation 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  meet  the  demand  for  free  copies. 
Of  course  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism 
if  this  condition  prevailed,  but  we  are  obliged  to  take  things  as  they 
are,  and  if  the  Pan  American  Union  did  not  have  the  small  income 
that  results  from  subscriptions  it  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
publishing  the  Bulletin  with  the  quality  of  articles,  illustrations, 
engravings,  and  paper  which  now  characterize  it. 

As  in  the  August  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  it  will  be  my  privilege, 
to  deliv’or,  so  to  speak,  a  valedictory  reviewing  the  story  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  since  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  it,  I  will 
not  take  advantage  of  this  statement  to  make  general  references  to 
the  past,  prtwent,  and  future  work  and  scope  of  the  organization. 
As  I  determined  upon  the.  resignation  of  my  post  only  because  of 
absolute  material  necessities  after  giving  20  years  to  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism  and  nearly  14  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  I  shall  leave  the  organization,  the  work,  the  Bulletin, 
the  building,  and  everything  connected  with  them  with  the.  same 
affection  as  is  felt  by  the  head  of  a  family  when  parting  from  those 
who  are  dear  to  him.  Wherever  I  go  and  whatever  I  attempt  I 
shall  keep  up  most  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Bulletin 
and  its  environment. 
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In  conclusion  I  want  to  ])ay  special  tribute  to  the  men  who,  aside 
from  the  assistant  director.  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  and  myself,  in 
our  ex  oflicio  relationship,  have  had  special  responsibilities  in  editin" 
and  supervisin};  the  various  e<litions  of  the  Bclletin — namely, 
Franklin  Adams,  who  was  editor  for  nearly  10  years  until  he  was 
appointed  counselor,  and  Edward  Alhes  and  An^el  (’.  Rivas,  who, 
durinfj  the  last  two  years,  have  lieen  editors  of,  respectively,  the 
Enjilish  and  Spanish  editions.  Nearly  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  staff  have  cooperated  to  a  greater  or  hvss  decree,  and  to  them  also 
much  credit  is  due. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  physical  publication  of  the  Bi'lletin  the 
officials  and  staff  of  tlu'  I'nitcMl  States  (lovernment  Printing  Office 
should  not  be  forfiotten.  The  interest  which  those  in  charge  at  that 
imjiortant  l)ranch  of  the  Government  have  shown  and  the  cooper¬ 
ation  they  have  always  given  during  the  many  years  have  had  much 
to  do  with  its  appearance  and  popularity.  The  efforts,  moreover, 
which  the  mail  room  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  has  unfailingly 
made  to  distribute  the  Bi’LI.etin  without  delay  are  to  be  highly 
commended. 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
thousands  of  readers  and  friends  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
Bri-LETIN  who  have  helped  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
their  continued  subscriptions  or  demands  for  it,  by  material  they 
have  contributed,  and  by  kind  messages  which  they  have  sent  us. 
It  is  especially  gratifying  that  there  is  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  that 
the  Bulletin  has  been  a  powerful  and  practical  influence  for  spread¬ 
ing  that  information  which  develops  and  strengthens  the  kind  of 
Pan  Americanism  which  appeals  to  all  countries  and  peoples  of  the 
Pan  American  Unit)n. 

My  final  word  is  one  of  congratulations  to  the  constituency  of  the 
Bulletin  that  my  successor,  the  dir«H*tor  general  elect.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  who  will  take  office  on  September  1,  is  eminently  qualified 
through  training,  experience,  knowledge,  and  ability  to  become  the 
chief  high  official  who  will  fie  responsible  for  the  future  development 
of  the  Bulletin. 

John  Barrett, 

Director  General  Pan  American  Union. 
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THE  NEW  GUAYAQUIL 

STAN'DIXCi  almost  on  the  F^(|iiator  aro  throo  of  the  world’s 
larger  seaports.  Sinjrapore,  with  its  intensive  life  and  enor¬ 
mous  trafhe,  which  is  only  75  miles  north  of  the  equatorial 
line:  Para,  the  Brazilian  emporium  where  a  vast  river  and 
ocean  commerce  meet,  borders  nearly  upon  the  line;  while  Guayaquil, 
awakened  and  prepared  to  take  a  more  important  place  in  the  marts 
of  international  trade,  stands  hut  two  decrees  south  of  the  Equator. 

In  their  {jrowth  and  modernization  the  three  cities  have  naturally 
been  confronted  by  many  similar  obstacles.  Location  itself  has  been 
to  the  majority  of  would-he  visitors  or  traders  a  mark  of  daiifjer,  for 
p(‘oj)le  of  cooler  climes  are  inclined  to  shun  things  and  places  equa¬ 
torial.  Such  timidity  is  not  without  reason,  for  many  tropical 
cities  hear  the  stijjma  of  disease.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
Singapore,  Para,  and  Guaya({uil.  But  times  have  chanjjed,  and 
lessons  in  sanitation  have  been  learned  and  applied  to  each  of  these 
ports.  Guayaquil  is  the  last  of  the  trio  to  underf^o  a  modern  and 
extensive  cleansing,  and  the  city  stands  to-day  with  a  better  health 
record  than  ever  before — a  {jratifyin"  condition  to  Ecuadorian 
citizens  and  ai  pleasing  assurance  to  travelers  at  large. 

Those  of  us  who  have  voyaged  up  and  down  the  west  coast  of 
Suith  America  at  intervals  during  the  last  decade  or  longer  have 
cause  to  remember  the  inconvenience  and  at  times  the  difliculty 
of  visiting  Guayarpiil  on  account  of  yellow  fever  and  other  maladies; 
and  of  how  the  public  health  oflicials  at  Panama  and  ('allao,  respec¬ 
tively,  literally  seized  and  hurried  the  innocent  traveler  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  ([uarantine,  for  the  simple  reason  that  /if  lnul  been  to  (ruaifaquil. 
Fumigation  and  other  unpleasant  experiences  also  were  at  times 
enforced  upon  the  sojourner  arriving  from  Ecuador’s  chief  port,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  masters  of  ships  and  passengers  alike  looked 
askaiice  upon  the  city — considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 

The  consummation  in  very  recent  years  of  two  great  enterprises 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  present  and  future  progress  of  Ecuador  in 
general  and  of  Guayaquil  in  particular.  In  the  first  place,  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  operation  of  the  Panama  (,'anal  naturally  places  the 
whole  coast  of  Ecuador  on  the  international  highway  of  maritime 
trafhe.  Guayaquil,  which  has  long  supplied  Xew  York,  Liverpool, 
Havre,  Hamburg,  and  other  distant  centers  of  trade  with  quantities 
of  raw  |)roducts,  finds  that  by  the  Panama  route  distance  is  greatly 
reduced.  To  the  first-mentioned  port,  for  instance,  mileage  is 
lessoned  from  11,.50()  to  2,H()()  miles — a  factor  of  incalculable  value 
to  F^cuadorian  ports  and  all  laruls  with  which  Ecuador  trades. 
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The  second  important  enterprise  is  really  a  series  of  improvements 
of  Guayaiiuil’s  streets,  and  parks,  the  installation  of  a  water  system, 
and  successful  efforts  in  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  To-day  the  statement  comes  directly  from  that 
city  that  no  case  of  fever  has  occurred  for  a  number  of  months.  So 
quietly  have  scientists  and  contractors  worked  at  Guayaquil,  while 
the  world  in  general  has  been  enveloped  in  war  and  tbe  abnormal 
conditions  following  the  great  conflict,  that  only  those  particularly 
intereste<l  are  aware  of  the  improved  conditions  that  prevail  at 
Ecuador’s  chief  port. 

Before  reviewing  very  briefly  some  of  the  activities  that  make  the 
city  more  heathful  and  more  modern,  suppose  we  experience  in 
imagination  a  sail  from  the  ocean  over  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  and  up 
the  broad  Guayas  River  to  the  placid  waters  of  the  inner  river  or  bay 
on  which  the  city  stands.  This  little  voyage  of  60  miles  is  rendered 
somewhat  more  interesting  if  one’s  ship  is  bound  up  coast  or  north¬ 
ward,  for  having  passed  for  many  days  the  rock-bound,  barren,  and 
desolate  coast  of  northern  Chile,  and  to  lesser  degrees  of  barrenness 
that  of  Peru,  the  Guayas  River  trip  may  be  compared  almost  to  a 
magical  transformation  of  scenery.  Passing  over  tbe  Gulf  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  and  to  the  northward  of  the  Island  of  Puna,  30  miles  long  and 
10  miles  wide,  which  appears  to  be  nature’s  check  or  buffer  between 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  those  of  the  many  rivers  and  streams 
that  outpour  into  the  Guayas,  the  vessel  moves  into  narrower 
channels  of  the  river  proper.  The  local  pilot  boards  the  ship  off 
Puna  village. 

On  either  side  of  the  mile-wide  stream  vegetation  reflects  abundant 
moisture  and  tropical  sunshine,  the  growth  being  luxuriant  and 
studded  here  and  there  with  stately  palms  and  tropical  trees;  and 
drawing  nearer  thi^  city  the  water  becomes  more  animated  by  large 
and  small  craft.  The  latter  especially  appeal  to  the  stranger,  for 
many  of  these  little  balsas  or  house  rafts  bear  whole  families — men, 
women,  and  children,  and  pi>ultry,  dogs,  and  other  appurtenances  of 
the  home.  The  picturesque  rafts  with  thatched  roof  coverings  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Chinese  rivers,  only  their  number  is  not 
so  large  as  in  oriental  waters.  Quaint-looking  gondolas  hewn  from 
logs  are  also  interesting  units  of  commercial  life.  The  Fk’uador  boats 
and  their  occupants  bring  down  from  interior  districts  vegetable 
ivory,  cacao,  pineapples,  and  other  products,  which  find  markets  in 
Guaya<|uil. 

Santiag(>  de  Guayaquil,  to  use  its  full  name,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guayas  River.  The  place  was  founded  in  1535  by  one 
of  Pizarro’s  followers,  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  and  its  population 
has  gradually  grown  to  nearly  1()(),0()()  people  (latest  census).  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  Province  of  the  same  name  which  is  one  of  the  most 


vipwuiK  thp  artivitips  of  thp  strppt  or  for  pnjoying  thp  pool  hrpprpsof  thp  pvpning.  Lowpr:  Thp  hoiisp 
ponstniPtPd  of  Iwmlioo,  whiph  is  us<“d  hy  many  of  thp  poorprrlassps.  In  thp  forpgroimd  is  sppn  a  spr- 
tion  of  thpnpw  walpr  main  rpopntly  laid  throughout  thp  pity. 
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productivo  of  tho  wholo  Kcjnddic.  Firo  and  |)iratos  from  timo  to 
timo  havo  wr<m"lit  havoc  in  (inayacpiil,  hnt  ha])])ily  the  former  can 
now  he  more  or  less  controlled  and  the  latter  no  lonijer  exist.  The 
city  ])ro])er  s])reads  over  a  h»w  ])lain  hardly  4  feet  above  hifih  tide  of 
the  Guayas  River:  the  tide  in  the  latter  rises  and  falls  1.4  feet  «>r 
more  in  the  harh»>r.  To  the  northward  stands  a  ranjje  of  hills,  some 
of  which  rise  alamt  400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  n|)on  which  houses 
and  streets  are  firadnally  encrojK-hin",  d(‘spite  the  fact  that  the 
northern  part  <d  the  city  is  lar<;ely  occupi(*d  by  poorer  classes.  In 
time,  no  do\d)t,  these  forest -crowned  hills  dominating  (inaya<piil  will 
he  made  as  attractive  by  walks,  drives,  and  villas  as  has  been  the 
case  with  those  at  Rio  de  daneiro,  Santiajjo.  San  Francisco,  and  other 
citi(‘s  which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  such  natural  features 
within  their  limits. 

In  shape  the.  city’s  area  is  somewhat  that  of  a  {ji-eat  (piadranjjle, 
with  <tne  side  frontin';  the  Guayas  River  for  2  or  .4  miles.  Parallelin»; 
the  river,  the  avenues  run  a|)proximately  north  and  south,  while 
streets  run  east  and  west,  with  c(*rtain  thorou‘;hfares  laid  out  in 
diagonal  directions.  Similar  in  plan  t<>  all  Latin  American  cities, 
there  am*  mimerous  plazais,  lar<;e  and  small,  located  at  convenient 
junctions  of  streets  and  avenues. 

Rows  of  white  l)uildin};s,  lar‘;ely  of  the  two  and  three  story  ty])e, 
with  maissive-lookiii};  arcadt's,  are  tyjaical  of  Guayaopiirs  airchita'cture. 
The  city  is  not  compactly  built,  however,  and  mainy  of  the  cheaper 
houses  stand  Ini'll  above  the  "round,  adordin"  ventilatiam  from  all 
directions.  The  builders  of  the  city  have  naturally  made  extensive 
use  ad  local  mat(‘rials  for  construct i<m  jiurposes.  Bamboo  and  cane, 
two  products  that  have  contributed  so  extensively  to  lunne  building 
in  tropical  countries  all  over  the  world,  are  as  fully  utilized  in  Guaya- 
<|uil.  In  the  latter  city,  however,  a  jilaster  or  cement  coverin"  is 
placed  on  both  exterior  and  interior,  just  as  is  stucco  in  many  jiarts 
of  the  United  States.  In  numerous  buildings  the  hamhoo  tinish 
alone  is  popular,  and  from  within  and  without  this  class  of  structure 
resembles  those  of  oriental  lands. 

Other  features  of  Guayaipiil’s  more  ])retentious  l)uildinf;s  wliich 
appeal  to  the  stran};er  are  the  lar{;e  rooms  and  hi<;h  ceilings,  the  ever¬ 
present  street  balcony,  the  window  shutt(*rs  and  attachments  for 
invitin"  the  breeze,  and  the  jiicturescpie  tile  roofs.  In  the  business 
section  the  arcade,  hounded  by  the  wall  on  one  side  and  imjiosiii" 
columns  on  the  other,  affords  shelter  from  rain  or  sun,  and  also  jiro- 
vides  a  place  aloii};  which  the  shopkia'per  disjilays  his  ffooils  and 
wares. 

One  of  the  most  prai-tical  trallic  fiuitures  (d  tin*  port  is  the  “  marina,” 
or  quay,  which  extends  aloii"  the  wati'r  front  for  a  Ion"  distance  ami 
which  is  cappi'd  with  stone.  This  provides  a  (iO-foot  broad  sjiace, 
whereon  commoditi>-s  an;  handled  as  they  arc  leaving;  or  arrivin"  at 


CONSTIU'CTION  SCKNKS  WITHIN  TIIK  CITY’S  llOCNDS. 


I'piht:  oti(>  of  llw  smulliT  |ii|N-s  litKliiii;  fniiii  princiiHil  m:iiiis  to  i>iil>lli'  ImilcliiiKJ  nnil  privalr  it'siiU'iicrs. 
I^iwrr:  War)‘lioiis*'s  uiul  slontitt' yunts  wlivrt'  lurKFtpmalilifsul  piping  nutcrUls  wrrv  krpt  during  cun- 
MtriK'tiuii  wlivltivs. 


KCKNKS  WITHIN  AM)  XKAK  TIIK  CITY  OK  (il! AY AWCII,. 


I’Iiimt:  This  picture  shows  Hit*  mcthixl  of  placiiiK  the  water  inuiiisucuiisiderulileMeplh  Ih'Iow  thesiirlius> 
ol  the  stri'etsiii  order  to  uvwd  certain  troiililesexiierieiKssI  in  the  past,  when  piiH's  were  nut  su  deeply 
laid.  Lower:  The  sett  lenient  ut  l.as  I'enas.  This  picturesque  s|iut  projects  into  the  (iiiayas  Kiver  near 
Ciiiayaqiiil. 
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the  i)ort  or  in  ]nissing  the  customs  ofhees.  Fr«>m  the  marina  a  series 
of  piers  extend  outward,  and  it  is  from  these  ])iers  tiiat  mueh  liarbor 
traffic  passes  to  or  from  lighters  which  attend  the  ocean-goiii};  vessels. 
Many  of  tlie  smaller  river  steamers  and  li^ht  craft  in  j;eneral  draw 
up  alongside  these  ])iers. 

It  may  he  said  that  (luayafiuil’s  newer  ami  modernized  life  began 
shortly  after  the  signing  of  an  agreement  between  Senor  J.  Federico 
Intriago,  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Ecuador,  who  represented 
the  Re])uhlic,  ami  Mr.  J.  \V.  McCrosky  on  behalf  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co., 
of  London.  This  contract  was  signed  in  Quito,  December  12,  1918, 
the  whole  document  containing  87  articles  covering  every  jihase  of 
the  ])ro])osed  work.  It  provided  for  the  sanitation  and  canalization 
of  Guayaiiuil,  or  “the  constniction  of  a  complete  water  system  and 
the  luiving  of  said  city,  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice's  eif 
modern  engineering  and  the  demands  of  hygiene.”  More  specifically 
speaking,  and  quoting  from  an  English  version,  the  contract  called 
for  a  complete  water  distribution  scheme;  two  service  reservoirs; 
water  supply  from  outside  source;  storm-water  drainage  and  sewer¬ 
age;  a  general  paving  of  streets;  construction  of  wharvi's  and  river 
front  imjinivements.  The  large  amount  of  work  comprised  under 
the  six  headings  was  estimated  to  cost  nearly  .f  1(),()0(),()0().  Shortly 
after  the  enterprisi's  were  inaugurated  the  war  altered  economic  con¬ 
dition  far  and  wide,  which  naturally  affected  the  supjily  of  materials 
ami  machinery  for  Guayaquil,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  jirogress 
already  made  is  remarkable.  As  comjiensation  to  the  contrai'tors, 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  provides  a  commission  of  121  per  cent 
“over  the  total  cost”  of  the  entire  work.  Funds  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  were  set  aside  from  various  natii-nal  and  municipal  resources. 

Guayaquil’s  hx'ation,  as  we  have  already  ohservetl,  is  little  above 
sea  level;  and  liow  tlie  city  has  liitherto  prospered  without  an  under¬ 
ground  system  of  drainage  is  difficult  to  understand.  Naturally, 
abundant  sunshine  has  meant  death  to  many  microbes,  while  tropi¬ 
cal  downpours  have  helped  to  clean  streets  and  alleys.  Coincident 
with  tlie  beginning  of  modern  streets  and  sewers  a  large  amount  of 
excavating  became  imperative.  Much  of  this  work  was  done  during 
the  war  years  and  at  a  time  when  eomparatively  few  ships  or  visitors 
entered  the  port.  It  seems  providential,  therefore,  that  Guayaquil’s 
cleansing  took  place  at  a  period  that  least  affected  normal  routine. 
The  exi’avations  for  sewers  filled  the  streets  with  earth,  while  paving 
activiti(*s  caused  a  general  tearing  up  of  many  filocks  of  cohhh'stone 
streets  and  out-of-date  siilewalks  certainly  a  most  inopportune  time 
for  the  stranger  to  he  within  the  city’s  gates. 

To-ilay  asphalt  streets  are  the  rule.  In  preparing  for  this  work  it 
was  found  that  local  stone  and  sand  are  well  suited  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses,  and  such  materials  have  been  used.  'Phe  initial  order  for 
foreign  asphalt  ealled  for  40  tons.  Paving  has  been  progrt's.sing,  ami 
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ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  POPULAR  IN  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  ECUADOR. 

Thp  lower  floors  of  many  buildings  arc  occupied  by  business  corporations,  while  the  upper  stories.  Iieing  large  and  airy,  are 
espi'ciiiHy  adaptcil  to  living  conditions  and  the  elimate  of  the  lowland  regions  of  the  Republic. 
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ero  long  all  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  will  thus  he  modernized. 

An  American  engineer  obtained  the  contract  at  a  rate  of  $4.70  a 
square  meter. 

Fresh  water  for  domestic  jmrposes  has  been  coming  to  Guayaquil 
in  iron  pipes  from  Agua  Clara,  a  source  .50  or  more  miles  inland.  Great 
difTiculty  was  encountered  in  placing  the  pipes  in  the  bed  of  the  bay 
between  Duran  and  the  city,  the  natural  tlow  of  the  water  and  the 
heavy  tide  affecting  construction.  The  work,  costly  and  diflicult, 
was  finally  completed,  but  the  supply  has  not  been  adeipiate.  The 
old  reservoir,  halfway  up  Santa  Ana  hill,  was  not  sufTiciently  high 
above  the  city  to  afford  the  necessary  prinisure.  The  new  contract 
calls  for  two  additional  rt'servoirs,  one  of  which  has  been  under  con¬ 
struction.  The  location  for  these  works  on  Santa  Ana  hill  is  con- 
sitlerably  higher  than  the  old  reservoir,  or  about  120  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  business  streets.  Tliis  altitude  gives  stronger  and  perhaps 
sufficient  pressure  to  meet  the  city  demands. 

In  providing  for  the  present  water  system  it  was  necessary  to  lay  an 
entirely  new  series  of  pipes,  as  the  old  ones  had  become  corroded  and 
insanitjiry.  Tlie  new  mains  and  pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  and  each  piece 
was  treated  with  a  certain  chemical  solution  at  the  factory,  which, 
together  with  concrete  beds  and  packing,  insures  better  protection 
and  longer  service. 

(Mimatically,  Guayacjuil  is  more  or  less  enervating  on  the  foreigner. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  city  is  about  81°  F.;  while  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  is  from  65°  to  90°  F.  The  wise  stranger, 
of  course,  refrains  from  exposing  himself  to  tlie  midday  sun,  as  do 
many  citizens.  During  the  dry  seasons — that  is,  from  May  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  inclusive — the  climate  is  at  its  best.  There  is  little  or  no  rain 
and  the  nights  are  usually  cool  and  pleasant.  From  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  March  the  rains  descend,  often  in 
torrential  downpoui’s,  wliich  flood  streets  and  streams  and  cause  the 
adjacent  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks. 

During  and  after  the  rainy  period  it  is  natural  that  many  pools  and 
low-lying  lands  in  and  about  tlie  city  should  become  breeding  plact's 
for  mosiiuitoes  and  other  insects.  It  is  liere  in  recent  years  that  the 
batteries  of  the  sanitary  expert  have  been  turned  so  effectively.  The 
famous  enemy  of  tropical  diseases,  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  his  personal  visits  to  Guayaquil  and  the  work  of  his 
able  a.ssistants,  combinetl  with  the  active  support  of  Ecuadorian 
officials,  appear  to  have  been  the  starting  point  in  the  city’s  redemp¬ 
tion  from  fever. 

The  Rockefeller  Fouiulation  in  1916  dispatched  a  commission  to 
Guayaquil  to  confer  with  local  and  national  officials  relative  to  active 
measures  against  the  plague.  A  proposal  was  imule  in  HllS;  this 
was  accepted  later  by  Ecuadorian  officials  and  a  jmtpaganda  was 
startinl  shortly  thereafter.  'Phe  story  has  been  told  by  the  scientist. 
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Hhoto  by  errors**  F.  Ilimrhnian 

TWO  OK  K<'rAI>OK’S  VALCAIiLK  ('OM MODITI KS. 


rpljcr;  A  cuomiit  trtf  and  a  nrar  virw  uf  a  Ixinrh  uf  its  valiialilr  fruit.  Nut  uiily  thi>  n|M>  roconiit ,  luit 
Uu'driisl  |>ru<luot  known  asopra,  isuxixirtisl  in  lari!<M|imntiticsfrum  thi-  |Kirt  of  (iuayaqiiil.  I.owvr: 
One  of  tho  tinishisl  and  vory  valiialilc  proiliirts  of  liiiavaqiiil  industry.  Kciiailor  oxiMirts  annually 
thousands  of  dollars' worth  uf  hats  known  aliout  the  world  as  “  I’anama,”  whi-n  in  reality  the  hulk  of 
these  hats  come  from  Kruador.  'I'he  picture  herewith  shows  one  of  the  rather  novel  patterns  now  he'.iig 
produced  in  Guayaquil. 
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which  iuhhI  not  he  repeated  liere;  suffice  to  say  that  the  bucket  and 
tank  l)rigade,  the  covering  or  draining  of  stagnant  pools,  and  other 
effective  fighting  methods  became  as  well  known  in  Guayaquil  as 
they  did  at  Panama,  local  officials  working  under  the  direction  of  those 
of  the  I’^nited  States,  who  had  been  trained  under  Gen.  Gorgas  and 
other  experts  in  tropical  diseases. 

Ecuador’s  commerce  is  interesting  and  varied,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  it  passes  in  and  out  of  the  country  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil. 
In  a  recent  year  Ecuador  sold  more  than  S16,()0(),()()0  worth  of  raw 
products,  such  as  cacao,  tagua,  Panama  hats,  rubber,  coffee,  etc., 
and  purchased  from  other  countries  Si 0,000, 000  worth  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  The  fluvial  arteries  centering  about  Guayaquil  have 
a  combined  (approximate)  mileage  for  small  craft  of  at  least  200 
miles.  On  the  Daule  and  the  Bodegas  small  boats  navigate  40  and 
SO  miles,  respectively,  upstream,  while  a  network  of  smaller  w’ater 
courses  provides  go»)d  transportation  facilities. 

Across  the  hay  of  Guaya(|uil,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  stands  Duran, 
the  terminus  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway.  This  is  the  country’s 
trunk-line  road  which  connects  uplands  and  interior  regions  with  the 
port.  Both  sides  of  the  bay,  therefore,  are  more  or  less  active  in  the 
interchange  of  commodities.  Although  a  series  of  warehouses  and 
piers  extend  along  the  Guayaquil  side  of  the  hay,  all  large  ships 
anchor  out  from  shore  and  the  usual  west  coast  lighter  system  «)f 
handling  cargo  prevails.  Passenger  traffic  also  passes  to  and  from 
sliips  by  means  of  the  small  boat  or  launch,  not  an  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience,  hut  a  service  that  will  ere  long  he  relegatetl  to  the  past. 

(’itizens  of  Guayaquil  claim  that  their  city  was  the  first  port  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  to  construct  ocean-going  sailing  vessels. 
While  the  beginning  of  such  an  imlustry  took  place  years  ago,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  tluit  Dota,  Morro,  and  Posorja  still  build  vessels 
which  serve  transportation  interests  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
country’s  western  watercourses  largely  centering  at  Guayaquil. 

A  move  that  augurs  well  for  the  country  and  the  port  of  Guayaquil 
is  the  renewed  attention  now  being  given  to  scientific  and  tropical 
agricultural  training  at  Amhato.  United  States  Consul  General 
Goding  refers  interestingly  to  this  subject  in  one  of  his  recent  reports. 
Still  more  recently  three  specialists  in  three  district  branches  of 
tropical  agriculture  have  been  obtained  by  Ecuador  from  the  United 
Statt's  Department  of  .\griculture.  These  men  are  to  he  located 
inland  AO  miles  or  more  from  Guaya(juil  on  the  railway  to  Kiobamba. 
'I'liey  are  to  investigate  and  improve  tropical  |)roduction  along  lines 
in  which  they  are  specialists.  Tlie  results  of  their  work  should  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  country  by  j)roducing  larger  crops  and  more 
varied  products. 

In  lOlS  by  national  dwree  Ecuador  abolished  peonage,  which  had 
long  been  a  detrimental  factor  to  economic  progress.  To-day  the 
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Kmplying  inlo  the  Culf  of  Ciiayaquil  on  Its  eastern  side  are  a  numla'r  of  swiftly  flowiii)!  streams  eomiiiK  down  from  the  Andes.  It  is  from  these  that  the  new  snppiv  of  drinkiiiK 
water  for  the  city  is  obtained.  This  stream  was  dammed  in  order  to  test  its  tlow  an<l  snitahility  for  the  purpose  named. 
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P^ciiadoriau  workitifimati  may  labor  for  whom  lio  ploasos;  ho  may  go 
and  oomo  at  will;  liis  debts  have  boon  oanoolod,  ami  ho  starts  a  nowor 
and  froor  life  than  ho  lias  hithorto  known.  This  happy  romoval  of 
rostriotions  appears  to  have  oomo  at  the  opportune  time  when  the 
oountry  and  the  whole  world  are  faring  the  now  ora. 

Judging  by  the  luimbor  of  now  steamship  linos  whioli,  in  planning 
their  routes,  are  including  (luayaipiil  as  a  port  of  call,"  and  oonsidoring 
the  older  linos  which  have  roostablishod  service  to  this  port,  it  may 
bo  readily  soon  that  facilities  for  t radio  to  and  from  Ecuador  are 
growing  bettor  than  over  before.  Hotter  facilities  come  as  a  natural 
soipionco  to  improved  conditions  and  more  active  calls  for  Ecuadorian 
jiroducts. 

GERMANY’S  PAST  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  POSITION  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA’  . 


Wild..  (lormany  hold  the  same  position  in  l..atin  American 
.rad(*  that  she  held  befon*  the  war? 

This  is  a  (piestion  not  without  interest  to  the  student 
of  trade  methods  and  e.xpansion.  The  war  has  changed 
manv  things;  it  may  have  changed  (Jerman  commercial  policies. 
But  whether  the  aims  be  or  be  not  changial,  or  whether  the  objective 
be  or  be  not  the  same,  it  will  clarify  the  atmosphere  and  lead  to  a 
better  insight  into  what  the  future  aim  and  the  objective  may  be  if 
we  have  a  just  appreciation  of  where  (Jermany  did  stand  in  Latin 
America  before  .Vugust  1,  11)14. 

Steamship  lines,  banks,  loans,  investments,  traders  resident, 
emigrants,  commercial  agents,  and  volume  of  trade  rejiresent  the 
means  and  dispositions  ol  international  commercial  relationshij).  The 
last,  volume  of  trade,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  jnirpose  and  object 
of  all  the  others,  but  this  is  not  ordinarily  true.  liauks  and  steam¬ 
ship  lines  are  estftblisheil,  loans  and  investments  made,  and  people 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  not  lor  tin*  purpiisi*  of  creating  or  en- 
laiging  international  trade  as  such,  but  b(*cause  the  enterprises 
themselves  seem  to  offer  jirofit  or  the  change  of  locality  better  op¬ 
portunities.  It  is  not  ordinarily  a  factor  of  mnch.  or  indeed  of  any 
weight,  to  the  capitalist  who  negotiates  a  loan  with  a  foreign  govern. 


My  William  C.  Wolls,  ohi<‘f  stutistioian,  I'an  .\mrricaii  I'liioii  stall. 
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ment,  that  the  loan  will  stimulate  trade  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
the  loan  is  made  as  a  means  of  payirif;  for  materials  bought  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan.  The  ordinary  capitalist  in  lending  money  con¬ 
siders  questions  of  interest,  marketability  of  the  bonds,  and  secu¬ 
rity,  and  nothing  else.  So  with  the  banker — his  business  is  banking. 
Commercial  relations  between  two  countries  are  not  a  s\'stemized  and 
interlocking  unitary  machine,  and  they  can  not  successfully  be  made 
such,  because  they  re])resent  diverse  interests  that  are  often  conflict¬ 
ing  and  not  capable  of  being  worked  in  entire  harmony.  Xo  country, 
unless  it  be  Germany,  has  attempted  to  control  or  unify  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  of  its  e.xporters,  shipowners,  capitalists,  bankers,  and 
nationals  resident  in  Latin  America,  and  no  country,  not  even  Ger¬ 
many,  has  succes.sfully  done  this. 

The  most  ubiquitous  of  all  foreigners  in  Latin  America  was  the 
Briton,  and  next  to  him  the  German.  Britons,  less  in  number  than 
Germans,  were  in  practii'ally  every  line  of  activity.  'Tliey  touched 
almost  every  relationshij)  of  commerce.  Yet  there  was  no  greater 
identity  of  purpose,  nor  mutuality,  nor  vicarious  a.ssociation  between 
British  bankers.  tra«lers,  and  farmers  in  Latin  America  than  there 
was  between  the  same  classes  in  England.  Each  in  business  was  for 
himself.  It  was  the  same  with  French,  Italians,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Americans,  and  also  to  a  gr<>ater  degree  than  is  sometimes 
bebeved,  with  Germans. 

That  the  individual  German  in  Latin  America  was  in  .some  degree 
amenable  to  an  outside  disciplinary  control  of  a  kind  not  applicable 
to  other  foreigners  is  true,  and  that  is  what  demarked  him  from  them. 
Yet  in  the  main  he  was  like  them,  in  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  and 
from  inten'st  an  individualist. 

The  relations  between  German  residents  in  Latin  America  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  home  government  is  a  Matter  deserving  serious 
consideration,  an  understanding  of  which  may  serve  to  explain 
conditions  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  otherwise.  The  German 
trader  so  often  pursued  courses  so  different  from  those  pursued  by 
traders  of  other  nationaiiti<‘s,  courses  which  seemed  to  run  counter 
to  the  plainest  instinct  of  self-interest,  that  the  oidy  satisfactory 
solution  seems  to  be  in  the  a.ssumption  that  his  commercial  policy 
was  dictated  to  him. 

Underlying  German  commercial  relations  with  Latin  America  were 
certain  econf>mic  conditions  which  could  not  help  exercising  a  power¬ 
ful  influence.  The  needs  of  German  industry  and  the  German 
population  for  raw  materials  and  food  and  the  comparative  size  and 
efficiency  of  this  industry  were  conditions  of  dominating  weight. 

1.  Germany  did  not  need  any  large  (juantity  of  foodstuffs  such  as 
Latin  America  was  capable  (»f  supjilying.  What  it  did  need  could 
be  more  economically  brought  fnnn  Bussia  ami  Hungary.  Like  the 
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riiitod  Slates,  its  food  imports  from  Latin  America  were  chiefly 
coffee  and  cacao,  (’ane  siifjar,  which  tlie  United  States  draws  from 
Latin  America,  was  sid)stitnted  in  Germany  h}*  beet  sugar  produced  at 
home  and  in  surplus  for  export.  England  was  the  economic  market 
for  Latin  American  meat  and  grain. 

2.  Neither  Germany  nor  England  could  make  more  than  a  moder¬ 
ate  use  of  Latin  American  industrial  raw  jiroducts  because  of  the 
limited  size  of  their  industries  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  ex])ort  of  fully  manufactured  goods  fn)m  England  or 
Germany  to  all  countries  was  greater  than  the  like  export  from  the 
United  States,  hut  the  jiroducing  industries  hack  of  the  exportation 
in  Germain'  were  oidy  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  industries 
of  the  United  States;  that  is,  industry  as  a  whole;  hut  when  we  come 
to  the  particular  industries  making  use  of  Latin  American  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  hides,  oils,  heneiiuen,  cojijier,  rubber,  tagua,  (piehracho,  cabinet 
woods,  wool,  etc.,  the  German  industries  were  in  general  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  1  to  4,  even  in  some  cases  as  low  as  1  to  100,  in 
comjiarison  with  the  United  States.  Wool  was  exceptional.  Ger¬ 
many  produced  its  own  wool  or  imjiorted  from  Kussia  and  Hungayv. 
The  much  larger  size  of  American  manufacturing  industry  than 
German  or  English  was  not  due  to  exjiorts,  hut  to  the  enormous 
donu'stic  consum]>tion.  Germany  exjiorted  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  all  its  manufactured  jiroducts;  the  United  States  only  about 
4  or  ■)  per  cent.  The  United  States  was  therefore  the  economic 
market  for  Latin  American  industrial  raw  material. 

d.  On  the  export  or  selling  side  the  sujierior  efficiency  of  German 
inannfacture  of  dyes,  toys,  glassware,  some  kinds  of  ironmongery, 
and  textile  goods  created  almost  a  monopoly  in  exports  to  Latin 
.Vmerica  and  elsewhere.  But  in  most  other  manufactures  for  export 
Germany  had  to  meet  a  rivalry  difficult,  very  often  impossible,  to 
overcome.  Over  the  whole  range  of  exjiorts  England  most  often 
stooil  in  the  path,  hut  sometimes  it  was  lielgium,  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain.  The  United  States,  although  the  range  of  its  competitive 
exjiorts  was  more  limited  than  England’s,  was  nevertheless  a  more 
dangerous  rival  to  G(>rmany.  Its  industries,  built  to  supply  a  home 
consumptiim  gr(*at(*r  than  that  of  England,  Germany,  and  France 
combined,  on  the  wlnde  were  more  eflicient  and  much  larger,  aiul 
exjierience  had  shown  that  when  it  once  began  the  exportation  of 
any  particular  manufactured  jiroduct  it  wjus  only  a  (|uestion  of  time 
before  competing  products  were  driven  from  the  market. 

The  r(*sult  was  that  hefon*  the  war  the  United  States  was  crowding 
Germany  in  detail  from  the  Latin  .Vmerican  market,  lii  lOld  Latin 
America  bought  $.'{  of  goods  from  the  United  State's  for  every  ?2 
it  bought  of  Germany. 
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BriRfly,  tluMi,  tho  (lorman  jiosition  in  Latin  America,  if  resultant 
from  economic  nnisons  alone,  was  not  very  strong,  since  Germany 
was  less  eomjilementary  to  Latin  America  than  England  and  much 
less  so  than  the  I’nited  States.  The  chief  German  industries  and 
th(‘  ones  for  which  she  showcal  the  greatest  aptitude  were  chemical, 
steel  ami  iron,  and  cotton  and  flax  textiles.  Latin  America  produces 
little  raw  material  of  consecpience  to  su]>])ly  these  industri(‘s,  and 
Germany  need<*d  little  Latin  American  foodstuffs  except  coffee  and 
cacao,  fn  the  leather  industry  Germany  was  far  behind  England, 
and  both  added  together  were  behind  the  rnited  States.  The 
disprop(»rtion  in  favor  of  the  United  States  was  even  greater  in  the 
rubber  industry.  There  were  at  least  six  States  in  the  United  States 
anyone  of  which  consumed  more  ruhl)er  manufactures  than  the  whole 
G(‘rman  Empire  manufactun'd  both  for  domestic  comsumption  and 
for  export. 

In  th<*  light  of  this  hrifd  survey  of  general  conditions  in  our  inquiry 
of  when*  Germany  stood  in  H)14,  we  may  examine  more  particularly 
the  suhj(*cts  of  Germans  resident,  communication  lines,  hanks,  loans, 
investments,  and  last  commercial  results. 

G(*rman  immigration  to  Latin  America  has  been  largely  by  groups 
or  colonics.  It  b(‘gan  in  private  enterprise;  later  was  fostered  by  tbe 
Hamburg  (’olonizing  Society,  afterwards  called  the  Hanseatic  ('oloni- 
zation  ('o.  Its  last  phase  was  under  thecontrol  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Inhtrrnation  for  Emigrants,  a  bureau  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
(*rnment.  The  first  colony  in  Brazil  was  founded  at  Leopoldina, 
in  the  State*  of  Bahia,  in  ISlS.  This  was  followed  by  other  colonics 
in  IK24.  1S47.  IS.jS,  and  lS6f>  in  tlie  States  of  Kio  Grande  and 

Santa  Catharina  in  tin*  south.  Yet  later  otln'r  colonics  were  founded 
around  about  1K‘)S.  Then*  was  some  earlier  settlement  of  Germans 
in  V(*n(*zuela  and  iti  Arg<*ntina;  of  the  latte'r  the  Stroeber  colony  in 
the  Province*  e>f  Bueneis  Aire*s  is  the*  euily  survival.  The  first  settle*- 
ments  in  semthern  ('bile  at  Valelivia  etce*eirre*el  in  1.S.50.  In  later  ye*ars 
the*re*  have*  be*e*n  ce>le»nie‘s  e*stablishe*ei  it)  Argentina  anel  Paraguay. 
.Ml  the*se*  ce»le»nie’S  were  at  first  small,  a  fe*w  hunelre*els  at  the  metst,  anel 
seime*  e)f  the*m,  as  the  e»ne*  it)  Bahia  at)el  thetse*  it)  Ve*t)e*zue*la,  have  be*eti 
abseirbe*)!  it)  the*  gt*t)t*ral  peipulatieit). 

The*  t)Utnbe*r  e»f  Ge*rmat)  e*ole»t)ists  it)  Brazil  it)  HM4  htts  be*e*t)  csti- 
mate*el  at  at)ywhe*re*  freim  abenit  200, 000  tee  1 ,000,000.  It)  the  t>pit)it>t)  etf 
the  write*r  the*  last  figure*  is  a  gross  e*xagge*ratie))).  'I'he  Germtu)  e*e»t)sul 
ge*))e*ral  at  Kiei  it)  1001  ut))le*rte)e»k  a  ce*))S))s  by  c)»rrcspe)t)ele*t)e*e*  e»f 
fe»re*igt)e*rs  rt*si«le*t)t  it)  Brazil.  Tl)e*  figures  he*  arrive*el  at  are:  Italiates 
1  ,.‘I00,000;  Pe»rt)igue‘se*,  H00,000;  Ge*rt))a))s,  :{00,000;  Spateish,  100,000; 
Pe»le*s,  St),t)00;  Fre*))ch,  10,000;  Etiglish,  .^,000 ;  Xetrth  .\me*rie*at)s,  ."lOO. 

The*  feirtner  Ge*rma))  arnbassaeieer  te»  the  Ut)ite*el  .State's,  Barett) 
.S|M*ck  ve)t)  .Ste*rt)b)irg,  it)  at)  article*  publishe*el  it)  the  Xorth  At))e*ricat) 
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Review  for  May,  1006,  says  that  from  1S71  (the  year  of  the  iinifiea- 
tioii  of  the  German  Empire)  to  1014,  54,710  Germans  emigrated  to 
Brazil  and  ;il,S14  to  Arfjentina,  Chile,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  He  "ives  the  fifjures  for  years  from  ISOS  to  1004  as  follows: 
To  Brazil,  4,:i.‘lS:  to  other  South  American  countries,  .‘1,.56S. 

These  estimates  from  German  sources  the  writer  believes  to  he 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  larger  estimates  made  hy  some  others.  The 
estimate  of  the  German  consul  of  .‘100,000  in  Brazil  included  all 
Germans  in  1001.  In  1014  the  figures  for  all  Germans  might  have  been 
near  400,000  in  Brazil.  In  all  the  remaining  10  Latin  American 
countries  there  might  have  been  400,000  to  .500,000  Germans;  in  all 
Latin  America  less  than  1,000,000.  The  German  colonists  in  Brazil 
numhered  perhaps  .‘1,50,000:  the  colonists  in  ('bile,  Argentina,  and 
Paraguay  jierhaps  40,000  or  .50,000,  and  other  German  agricultural 
groupings,  which  may  he  called  colonies  in  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  Latin  America,  10,000.  Colonists  in  all 
Latin  America  could  not  have  amounted  to  over  400,000,  and  traders 
and  other  Germans  chiefly  in  cities  and  large  towns,  most  of  whom 
kept  their  German  national  status,  to  between  400,000  and  ,50t),f)00. 

Baron  von  Steridmrg,  in  the  article  referred  to  says  that  there  were 
about  ‘200,000  persons  of  German  extraction  in  the  two  Brazillian 
States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina.  This  estimate 
nnule  in  1006  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  far  fnun  the  truth, 
and  also  his  further  estimate  that  in  the  period  1S.57  to  ISO, 5  there 
were  only  2.5,000  Germans  in  Argentina. 

Germans  were  outuumhered  in  all  Latin  America  by  Italians  and 
Spanish.  They  were  outnumbered  in  Brazil  by  Portuguese  and  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba  by  .Americans. 

The  purchasing  power  of  SOO.OOO  or  000,000  Germans  ilisposed  to 
favor  German  manufacturers  over  any  other  must  he  recognized  as  a 
factor  is  the  import  trade  of  Latin  America,  for  since  they  outnum- 
hered  the  British  at  least  ,5  to  1  and  the  Americans  more  than  10  to  1 
(in  vSuith  America,  100  to  1)  Germany  had  a  certain  initial  advantage 
in  trade.  But  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  this  advantage  just  as  it  is 
easy  to  overestimate  the  trade  advantage  of  ships,  l)anks,  loans,  etc. 
It  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  all  foreigners,  from  sentiment  or 
because  they  are  familiar  with  them,  favor  home  goods;  hut  this  fact 
had  no  great  influence  to  change  or  «lirect  the  currents  of  trade. 

It  was  not  what  the  individual  German  resident  h(»ught  for  his 
own  use,  hut  what  German  tradei’s  bought  and  sold,  that  was  of 
cons(‘fpi(*nce. 

The  German  trader  wais  much  in  evidence  in  Latin  America  lM)th 
as  a  buyer  of  country  produce  for  export  and  as  proprietor  of  wholesale 
and  retail  shops  dealing  in  imported  goods,  German  traders  were 
3L  Hull.  1 - :( 
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almost  I'vorvwhore,  hut  especially  in  South  America.  The  casual 
visitor  could  not  help  heinj;  impressed  with  this  condition,  and  if 
he  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  as  most  of  them  did,  that  all  that  the 
Germans  houfjht  went  to  Germany  and  all  that  they  sold  came  from 
there,  there  was  no  (‘scapin"  the  belief  that  Germany  dominated 
Latin  American  commerce.  Troops  of  distinwiiished  statesmen, 
writers,  educators,  and  others  from  the  Tinted  States  visited  Latin 
America  in  the  10  years  preceding  the  war,  and  with  no  exception 
known  to  the  writer  they  eame  hack  to  tell  the  tale  of  Germany’s 
marvelous  commercial  progress  in  Latin  America,  of  how  the  I’nited 
States  was  doing  nothing,  of  how  Kngland’s  trade  was  decadent, 
hut  of  how  Germany  was  advancing  hy  leaps  and  hounds.  No  douht 
it  did  look  that  way.  South  of  Panama  there  was  only  one  large 
American  wholesale  company  and  scarcely  any  retail  shops  to  ho 
found,  and  almost  no  American  buyers  of  country  produce.  There 
were  a  few  technical  men  in  the  mines  and  here  and  there  a  manager 
or  skilled  overseer  of  some  industrial  plant,  a  few  automobile  men, 
and  some  meat-packing  employees;  hut  on  the  whole  there  was  only 
a  handful  of  Americans  south  of  Panama,  and  north  of  Panama  it 
did  not  seem  much  different  except  in  Mexico  and  (’uha.  Kven  in 
these  two  countries  American  shopkeepers  were  not  many.  The 
Knglish  made  a  sonu'what  better  show  and  there  were  many  Spanish 
and  Italian  small  dealers,  hut  the  Germans  outranked  all  other 
foreigners  in  the  retail  trade,  so  it  may  have  appeared  that  German 
commerce  was  preeminent  and  American  commerce  scarcely  existent. 

It  may  he  said  that  the  visiting  statesmen,  writers,  and  others  were 
not,  in  all  probability,  so  much  constrained  by  what  they  themselves 
saw,suflicient  as  this  might  have  appeared,  as  hy  what  they  were  told. 
The  belief  was  just  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  among  Latin  Americans 
as  among  Knglish-sp(*aking  Americans,  that  Germany  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  factor  in  Latin  American  trade,  and  especially  strong  that 
the  Tnited  States  sold  little  in  Latin  America. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  can  not  he  denied  that  Latin  America  before 
the  war  imported  50  per  cent  more  goods  from  the  United  States  than 
from  Germany.  Latin  -Vmerican  oflicial  statistics  show  this,  and 
it  is  confirmed  hy  the  oflicial  statistics  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  But  since  th<‘re  were  no  American  ships  carrying  the  goods, 
no  American  hanks  financing  the  trade,  no  shops  to  sell  them,  only 
a  small  contingent  of  .Vmerican  itinerant  salesmen,  and  few  Americans 
resident,  naturally  the  main  fact  was  to  he  discovered  only  hy  diligent 
and  persistent  burrowing  under  the  surface.  That  fact  was  that  the 
chief  business  of  many  German  traders  was  in  .Vmerican  goods  and  the 
chief  business  of  some  German  ship  lines  was  to  carry  these  goods, 
and  of  German  hanks  to  handle  the  payments.  Most  of  what  the 
Germans  did  not  handle  or  carry  the  British  did.  The  carrying  was 
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principally  En<;lish.  The  German  buyers  of  country  produce  shipped 
very  little  of  it  to  Germany,  more  to  Enfjland,  hut  most  of  all  to  the 
Tnited  States. 

Gnderstandini;  these  facts,  a  stronj;  lij;ht  is  thrown  u|)on  the  (ques¬ 
tion  of  the  comiiKTcial  relation  of  the  German  trader  to  Germany’s 
trade.  The  trader  had  to  sell  American  and  British  goods  or  go  to 
the  wall.  G(‘rmany  could  not  (>conomically  com|)ete  except  in  a  ft‘w 
liiK's,  and  Germany  could  not  take  any  large  amount  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  produce.  Self-inteirst  drove  the  German  trader  to  do  what  no 
doubt  he  did  not  want  to  do  hut  what  iu‘vertheU*ss  he  was  forc(*d  to  do. 

The  disguised  status  of  I'nitcd  State's  manufactures  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  10  years  ago  was  much  the  same  as  the  disguised  status  of  Latin 
American  coffee  in  the  I’niti'd  State's  in  the  same  period.  Then  about 
everyone  drank  “  Mocha  ”  and  “  .lava  ”  coffe'c.  .Judging  from  the  signs 
in  the  coffe'e  show  windows  and  the  markings  on  the  bins  and  the  tins 
there  was  little  Hio,  Santos,  Maracaibo,  ‘»r  Bogota  coffe'e  sold  in  the 
l*nit('d  States.  All  drank  .lava  and  Mocha.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  one  in  a  hunelre'd  at  that  time  had  ever  taste'd  a  drop  of 
coffe'e  made  from  any  coffe'e  bean  not  grown  in  Bra/.il,  or  some  other 
part  of  Latin  America.  Now  that  more  re'al  .lava  and  Mocha  is  being 
importe'd,  Americans  h'arn  that  after  all  tlu'V  like  the  Latin  .Vmerican 
coffee  he'st,  and  so  tlu'y  did  10  yeais  ago.  hut  the'v  didn’t  know  it. 

In  shipping  line's  to  and  from  Latin  America  Germany  ran  England 
a  close  second.  The  Unite'd  State's  was  unrejire'se'iite'd  except  in  the 
We'st  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Garihhe'an  trade.  Both  British  and 
German  ships,  also  Italian,  Spanish.  Krench,  Dutch,  and  Norwe'gian 
carried  goods  lietwe'cn  Latin  America  and  Europe  and  the  Unite'd 
State's  indiscriminately.  The  chie'f  husiiu'ss  of  many  German  ve'ssels 
was  to  carry  commoditie's  hack  and  forth  hetwe'e'n  the  Lnite'd  State's 
and  Latin  America.  This  condition  was  not  flattering  to  the  Lnite'd 
State's,  hut  it  was  not  as  une'conomic  as  was  often  repre'se'iite'd.  Ge'r- 
man  shipping,  no  more  than  any  other  European,  worke'd  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  home  trade  and  against  I’nite'd  State's  trade.  It  was  Ger¬ 
many’s  aim,  an  entiivly  h'gitimati'  aim.  to  build  up  a  large  nu'rchant 
navy.  German  trade  alone  could  not  support  such  a  navy  as  Ger¬ 
many  aime'd  to  create  and  actually  had  in  11)13.  Nor  was  English 
trade  alone  sufficient  to  su|)i)ort  the  English  merchant  navy:  nor 
was  Italy’s  or  Norway’s.  German  ships  had  to  play  fair  with  United 
States  importers  ftnd  exporters,  otherwise  tlu'v  would  have  lost  the 
husiiU'ss.  There  was  no  cause  of  complaint  against  German  ships  on 
account  of  freight  rate's,  discriminations,  or  unfair  practice's  which 
could  not  with  e'epial  justice  he  applie'd  to  shi|)s  of  other  countrie's. 
None  of  them  were  national  in  the  sense  that  tlu'V  worke'd  to  favor 
unfairly  the  trade  of  the  home  country.  Tlu'y  could  not.  Shipping 
is  fre'c  trade.  It  can  he  neething  else.  Uompetition  is  the  ruling  fac¬ 
tor. 
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In  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  before  the  war,  amono;  foreign  hanks 
the  (lerman  ranked  second  in  importance  to  the  British;  but  both  of 
these  in  ca|)ital  invested  and  in  business  done  ranked  behind  the 
domestic  banks.  In  some  countries  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  were 
the  leading  foreign  banks. 

In  the  sphere  of  special  German  commercial  activity — that  is,  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  l>uguay — among  foreign  banks  the  German 
ranked  lower  than  second.  The  German  banks,  however,  were  more 
widely  distributed  over  all  Latin  America,  and  owing  to  this  fact  they 
ranked  on  the  whole  over  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

In  Uruguay  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  a  national  institution,  did 
about  one-half  the  total  banking  business  of  the  country;  and  of  the 
remainder,  10  other  l>uguayan  banks  led  the  10  foreign  banks  in 
deposits,  discounts,  and  balances  by  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Foreign 
banks  represented  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  banking  business  of 
I'ruguay,  of  which  the  German  banks  had  only  about  one-fifth. 

In  Chile  the  German  standing  was  only  a  little  better,  the  three 
German  banks — •Transatlantico,  Chile  y  Alemania,  and  Germania  de 
la  America  del  Sud — ranked  below  the  Espanol  do  Chile  and  the 
Anglo-South  American  banks. 

It  is  a  fact,  apparently  often  overlooked  by  foreigners,  that  the 
chief  banking  institutions  of  Latin  America  are  domestic,  operating 
with  domestic  capital.  The  foreign  banks  derive  their  importance 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  chief  buyers  and  sellers  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  consecpiently  that  it  is  through  them  that  the  larger 
portion  of  international  trade  was  financed.  None  of  them  confined 
their  operations  to  financing  the  trade  of  the  home  countries  although 
all  German  trade  passed  through  German  banks  and  most  British 
through  British  banks.  'I'he  trade  of  the  United  States  was  handled 
through  banks  of  all  nationalities.  London  was  the  clearing  house 
for  almost  all  Latin  American  bills,  consequently  such  bills  were 
stated  in  pounds  and  drawn  on  London,  even  where  the  transactions 
were  not  British. 

Nearly  every  European  country  was  represented  among  the  for¬ 
eign  banks  of  Latin  America,  but  the  more,  important  foreign  banks 
were.  British,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  capital 
derived  from  the  mother  countries  invested  in  these  banks  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  amount  of  business  they  did  was  quite  small. 

Foreign  banks  handled  the  bulk  of  foreign  trade  paper,  but  this 
was  not  their  chief  business  nor  the  most  profitable  side  thereof. 
They,  in  the  same  way  as  domestic  banks,  were,  engaged  in  domestic 
banking  and  derived  their  largest  profits  therefrom. 

The.  status  of  the  foreign  bank  was  very  clearly  and  briefly  put  in 
July-August,  1919,  Revista  de  Economfa  Argentina  by  former  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  and  now  professor  of  political  economy  in  the.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  Dr.  Guillermo  Subercaseaux : 
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The  forei};u  banks.  a.s  a  jjeneral  rule,  have  not  brought  in  foreign  capital  in  order 
to  offer  the  same  for  lending  in  the  »‘ountry.  The  capital  with  which  they  were  or¬ 
ganized  has  been  relatively  small.  Their  primdpal  business  has  been  limited  to  re- 
cei\'ing  deposits  from  the  public  and  employing  the  same  in  loan  and  discount  opt'r- 
ations.  obtaining  thereby  profits  from  the  difference  between  the  interest  they  pay 
their  depositors  and  what  they  collect  from  their  debtors. 

Dr.  Subercasoaux  is  speaking  of  Chile,  but  what  he  says  applies 
with  equal  or  even  more  force  tt)  the  other  countries. 

In  all  Latin  America  before  the  war  amoit"  foreign  hanks  the  Ger¬ 
man  were  secoml  in  importance  to  the  British. 

The  13  largest  hanks  in  Argentina  in  1913  were: 

[Figures  represent  pesos  paper  42.4.i  cents  CnitecI  States.) 


Hank. 


X  aci(tn(  rgent  ine ) . 

Kspaitol  del  Kiu  I’lata  (Spanish) . 

I.on-lres  y  Uio  I’lata  (British) . 

I’tovincia  de  Buenos  .\ires  (.Vrgentine).. 

Italia  y  Rio  I’lata  (Italian) . 

Frances  del  Rio  I’lata  (French) . 

.\lem6n  Transatlantico  ((ierman) . 

BriUnico  de  la  .Vmerica  del  Sur  (British) 

Nuevo  Italiano  (Italian) . 

Popular  .Vrgentino  (Argentine) . 

('■ermanico  (Uerman) . 

I-ondres  y  Brazil  (British) . 

Anglo-Sud- Americano  (Brit ish ) . 


Deposits. 


.i41,;t.s;t.‘j7:t 

202,  Sti2, 100  I 

l.V<,21t>,Wr2 
12.'>,  207,  .’>0.')  1 
9.>,td7,201  I 
7!),  4.'i7,  H(«) 
5.4,907,0.10 
5.i,4;«),749  1 
40,90.i,U*w> 
2I,I0S,1  I 
21,903,900 
10,021,700 
12,093,700 


Discounts 
anil  ad¬ 
vances. 


477.094,S.i0 
•237,9.47, 13.4 
114.112,214 
1.4fl,.300.419 
97,(V>3,301 
1'22, 003, 400 
.4.4, 3'*7,  .457  ^ 
.V.,3S7,.4.47  ! 
3.S,»i97,204 
33,S12,.400 
25,333,700 
20, 275, 100 
37,070,700 


Cash  lial- 
ances. 


2.43,40:1,097 
09, 02:1, 232 
74, -224, 493 
33,tt44,Ci('iO 
2-2, 9:11,. 479 

2.4,43:1,700 

19,190,4:19 
19,740,301 
11,447,011 
7, 923,  •200 
0, 447, 000 

0, 21s,  200 
5,031,000 


The  lianks  mimed  above  are  all  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  hut  most 
of  them  have  branches  and  agencies  throughout  the  Republic.  In¬ 
cluding  the  above  and  all  other  Argentine  hanks,  143  in  number,  the 
total  of  deposits  in  1913  was  1,4()2,152,7()3  pesos  paper;  of  discounts 
and  advances,  1,549,230,427  pesos  paper;  and  of  cash  balances, 
555,818,887  pesos  paper.  It  can  he  seen  that  the  Gorman  hanks 
listed  above  in  1913  representi'd  about  5  per  cent  of  Argentine  hank¬ 
ing.  In  Chile  the  status  of  Gi’rman  hanks  was  about  the  same;  in 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  not  so  strong;  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America 
German  hanks  were  of  less  consequence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  limit  just  what  is  comprehended  in  the  term  inter¬ 
national  loan.  Government  loans  in  general  are  internal,  the  for¬ 
eigner’s  participation  therein  being  in  the  nature  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  securities’ bought  on  the  exchanges  of  the  borrowing  country. 
The  extent  of  foreign  ownership  of  such  securities  can  never  he  defi¬ 
nitely  ascertained.  In  Latin  American  finance's  it  is  customary  to 
differentiate  external  and  internal  loans;  the  former  to  include  loans 
contracted  with  foreign  hanking  houses,  and  often  payable  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  while  internal  loans  are  such  as  are  pa3'ahle  in  do¬ 
mestic  currencies.  The  latter  maj’  or  may  not  he  financed  by  do¬ 
mestic  hanks.  This  distinction  does  not  suffice  and  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  applicable  to  Latin  America  hj'  which  one  can  tell 
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wlu'ther  a  "iv(*n  loan  la*  or  ho  not  a  foreign  loan.  Kaoh  case  must  be 
examined  from  the  evidenees  thereto  a])j)lieahle.  After  having  de¬ 
termined  a  certain  loan  to  he  foreign,  it  is  diilicult  to  determine  in 
wlnit  foreign  country  the  htaii  is  finally  taken  over,  in  so  far  as  there 
can  he  any  finality  ah*>ut  such  a  transaction.  It  is  well  known  that 
French,  Hollanders,  and  Belgians  have  bought  Latin  American 
bonds  of  loans  placed  by  Knglish  hankers.  The  same  buyers  and 
Knglishmen  have  bought  bonds  placed  by  German  hankers,  especially 
have  the  French  bought  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
evidence  of  German  ownership  of  bonds  of  loans  placed  by  English 
or  Frencli  hankers. 

Tlie  statement  that  follows  is  made  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
foregoing  and  is  intended  to  cover  major  loans,  readjustments,  and 
financial  operations  in  the  nature  of  national  government  loans  where 
the  evidences  show  that  the  capital  funds  have  been  drawn,  wholly 
or  chiefly,  from  foreign  sources.  Little  or  no  attemjit  is  made  to 
follow  the  bonds  of  the  loans  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  lenders. 

There  are  liO  Latin  American  countries.  For  14  of  these — Peru, 
Golomhia,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Salvador, 
Dominican  Kepuhlic,  I’ruguay,  Panama,  ('uha,  Haiti,  Brazil,  and 
Bolivia  there  have  been  no  financial  operations  of  the  character 
indicated  in  which  Germany  has  had  a  part.  In  the  countries  near¬ 
est  the  United  States,  the  loans  have  been  placed  chiefly  in  the  United 
States  and  in  those  farther  away  in  Great  Britain  or  France. 

(iuatunald. —  Including  the*  share  of  the  (Vntral  American  loan  of 
1S2.5  tak(‘n  over  by  Guati'inala  there  luiv»*  been  11  transactions  in  the 
nature  «tf  foreign  loans,  aggregating  lu'arly  S'i.'i.OOO.OOO.  Among 
these  there  is  on«*  German  short-term  loan  of  IHIK)  (secured  by  coffee 
warrants)  for  €0.jK,.^()(),  and  om*  American  loan  of  IIIOS  for  $.'),()()(),()0(). 
The  r(‘main<l(>r  are  all  British. 

Vetiezmlo.  One  G(‘rman  railway  l<»an  contracted  in  li(|uidation  of 
railway  gnaranti(‘s  in  1  Sflb  for  .")0,(M)(),()(H)  bolivars  ($10, 000, ()()())  was 
inchid(‘d  as  an  iti'in  in  the  s(»-called  <liplomatic  debt  <»f  l'.)0.5.  All  other 
V<*neziielan  loans  since  1.S20  have  Ix'en  British. 

Cnnin  Il'ua.  All  (’osfa  iliean  loans  since  1S27  hav*e  been  British, 
American,  or  French,  (‘X<‘(“pt  a  share  in  the  exti'rnal  5  per  c(*nt  g<dd 
loan  of  nil  1  f<»r  .‘1.5,000,000  francs  ($7,000,000).  This  loan  was  taken 
by  a  syndicate*  «»f  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  X<*w  York  bankers.  Then*  is 
nothing  to  show  the*  proportions,  but  it  bas  b(*e*n  iindei'stood  that  it 
was  chi(*fly  a  Fren«-h  loan. 

('Ii'ilc.  Freun  1H22  to  IH7.5  thi'n*  wen*  nine  financial 
the*  chara<*tcr  imlicatcd  aggregating  setim*  $()t),t)00,000  (f  I2,4.‘1S,460). 
All  were  finane-ed  with  English  capital.  Th(*s(‘  loans  have*  b(*e*n  paid 
«»r  wen*  itx'liidcd  in  the  10,010,000  loan  of  IS, SO. 

B(‘ginning  with  IS.S.5  (ktan  «if  L‘,S0S,tH)0)  and  down  to  1013  tlu*n* 
we*n*  17  foreign  loans  of  a  total  «»f  nearly  $200,000,000  (L‘3fl,300,.5t)0), 
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of  which  15  wore  financed  by  Enjilish  and  two  hv  German  hanks. 
Eleven  of  the  English  loans  were  made  by  the  firm  of  X.  M.  Rothschild 
&  Sons,  liondon;  three  by  the  London  (’ity  and  Midland  Bank;  and 
one  by  Schroeder  &  (\).,  lA>ndon. 

The  first  German  loan  was  made  in  1889  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  and 
Menddlesohn  &  Go.,  of  Berlin.  The  amount  of  the  loan,  Ill, .546, 560 
marks,  or  £  1  ,.546,400,  and  the  principal  of  the  debt  and  the  interest 
coupons,  were  payable  in  marks  or  pounds,  in  Berlin  or  lAuulon,  at 
the  option  of  the  holder  at  the  rate  of  £1  =20.4  marks.  These  bonds 
were  subsequently  largely  dealt  in  on  the  London  exchange. 

The  second  German  loan  was  in  1906  also  made  by  the  Deutsche 
Bank  and  for  £:i,700,000.  The  bonds  of  the  loan  also  were  largely 
dealt  in  on  the  Ijondon  exchange.  Another  loan  in  which  Germany 
had  a  part  was  the  Rothschild  loan  of  1.896.  The  bank  in  this  case 
represented  itself  as  acting  for  itself  and  other  hankem  of  I.,ondon, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  This  loan  was 
for  £4,000,000.  It  doc's  not  a])pear  what  share  the  German  hankers 
had  in  this  operation. 

The  total  of  British  operations  since  18.85  rejirc'sents  £.‘14,1.53,100, 
or  .86V  per  cent,  and  of  German  £5,246,400,  or  13V  per  cent. 

The  total  since  1822  is  British,  over  90  per  cent,  .£46,591,560  out  of 
a  total  of  £51, .837, 960. 

Argentbta. — From  the  fii’st  loan  of  £  1 ,000,000  made  by  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  1.824  and  down  to  1913,  Argentina  entered  into 
50  operations  of  the  character  indicated.  The  aggregate  of  these 
transactions  is  over  $662,000,000  (£136,136,409).  There  is  only  one 
wludly  German  loan.  This  was  made  in  1.887  for  £2,017,363.  This 
loan  was  scheduled  in  the  “Romero  arrangement”  of  1.893  made 
with  the  London  hankei's’  committee,  at  which  time  it  does  not  appear 
whether  the  bonds  were  or  were  not  then  held  in  Germany. 

Germany  participated  in  three  other  Argentine  loans.  The  5  per 
cent  internal  gidd  loan  of  1J)07  for  35,000, (UK)  pesos  (£7,000,000)  was 
issued  in  Ivondon,  Paris,  and  Berlin  in  apjiarently  equal  proportions. 
The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  5  |>er  cent  loan  of  190i)  for  ,£2,976, 18t)  was 
issued  in  London  and  Berlin  in  apparently  ecpial  projeortions.  The 
5  per  cent  internal  gold  loan  of  19t)5>  for  ,50,000,00t)  pesos  (£10,000,000) 
was  issued  £2,960,000  in  Ijondon,  £3,400,000  in  Paris,  £l,64t),000  in 
Bc'i'lin,  and  £2,000,000  in  New  York. 

Germany,  therefore,  from  the  records  has  participated  in  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  Argentine  loans. 

In  the  loans  since  lS.8t)  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Germany 
has  participated  to  the  exti'nt  of  about  one-sixth. 

Mexico. —  Since  1824  and  down  to  1913  there  have  been  22  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  character  indicated,  of  which  (h'rmany  has  had  part 
in  four.  'Phe  total  i>f  the  22  transactions  is  nearly  $700,000,000. 
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The  consolidated  6  per  cent  loan  of  ISSN  for  £10,500,000  was 
issued  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  presumably  in  equal  shares. 

The  Tehuantepec  Railway  loan  of  18S<J  for  £2,700,000  was  issued 
in  London  and  Berlin. 

The  external  6  per  cent  loan  of  ISOO  for  £(», 000,000  was  issued  in 
London,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  5  per  cent  consolidated  loan  ()f  18S!)  for  £22,700,000  was 
issued  in  Berlin,  New  York,  and  London. 

The  total  of  these  four  ojierations  is  about  $200,000,000.  Allowinj; 
the  (lermans  one-half  would  show  onh'  a  one-seventh  participation 
in  Mexican  loans.  Earlier  Mexican  loans  were  British  and  PYench, 
and  later  ones  American. 

From  the  many  did'erent  meaninjis  pven  the  term  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  it  is  even  more  diflicult  to  (hdimit  this  term  than  it  is  to  delimit 
foreifin  loans.  The  difliculty  is  double — in  defining  investment  and 
in  defining  the  term  foreign  as  applied  thereto.  Ev(*ryone  will  agree 
that  when  a  (h*rman  or  an  Englishman  remaining  in  his  own  country 
owns  stocks,  bonds,  or  otherwise  contributes  financially  to  industrial 
enterjirises  in  Argentina  that  he  is  a  foreign  investor  in  Argentina 
to  the  ext(“nt  of  the  contribution.  But  suppose  he  goes  to  Argentina 
and  resitles  there  in  order  to  manage  the  enterprise  as  an  owner.  If 
he  preserves  his  national  status  the  investment  may  still  he  consid¬ 
ered  foreign,  hut  the  larger  number  of  (Jermans  in  Latin  America 
have  been  naturalized  or  were  born  there.  Where  must  tin*  line  be 
drawn  or  is  th(*re  any  line  to  draw  i 

As  to  the  inv(*stment  itsi'lf:  Ownershij)  of  railway  stock  is  clearly 
an  investment,  but  is  the  capital  value  of  a  farm  operated  by  the 
owner  a  foreign  investment  f  If  so  then  it  is  the  same  with  the  cows 
and  horses,  and  in  fact  everything  which  is  or  can  be  brought  under 
human  control  or  which  contributes  to  human  wants. 

Furth(*rmore  and  manifestly  there,  can  be  no  statistics  of  fonugn 
investments  by  amounts  or  by  nationalities,  even  supposing  that 
there  be  an  agreement  as  to  who  are  fon'igners  and  what  is  an  in¬ 
vestment;  First,  bi'cause  then*  is  no  possible  way  to  arrive  at  the 
the  facts  in  (hdail  or  any  usable  standard  of  value  appraisement: 
second,  because  the  facts  themselves  are  too  changeable,  too  fluid  to 
be  harnessed  in  any  statistical  investigation  or  statement.  To-day 
an  Englishman  owns  an  .Vrgentine  railway  bond.  He  sells  it  on  the 
L(»ndon  Stock  Exchange  and  in  two  weeks  the  same  bond  may  have 
b<*en  owned  successivi'ly  by  a  Frenchman,  a  Hollander,  an  American, 
and  a  ('hinaman,  and  so,  successiv«‘ly,  it  becomes  an  English,  French, 
Dutch,  Anu*rican,  or  ('hinese  investment  in  Argentina. 

In  the  H'stricted  sens**  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  industrial  enter- 
I)ris**s  of  the  charact<*r  ordinarily  bought  and  sold  on  the  stock  <*x- 
chang**s  of  Latin  Anu*rica,  Europ**,  and  the  Lnit(*d  Staf(*s,  (h*rmany 
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has  invost(>(l  vorv  little  in  Latin  American  enterprises.  Investment 
of  this  nature  lias  been  hv  Germans  resident  in  the  countries. 

Neither  Berlin  nor  llamhurjr  was  ever  a  market  of  eonsequenee  for 
the  huyiii"  or  sellinjj  of  Latin  American  industrial  securities;  nor  was 
Paris  or  Amsterdam.  The  only  General  marki't  was  London,  with  New 
York  leading  in  specialties  such  as  mininjj.susrar,  fruit,  and  a  few  others. 
The  only  investments  of  mueh  eonse((Uenee  of  this  restricted  char¬ 
acter  were  British  and  American. 

The  strenjjth  of  the  German  ])osition  in  investments  was  that 
resident  Germans  in  the  20  South  American  countries  did  own  a  con- 
siderahle  share  in  local  industries,  especially  in  the  minor  industries. 
They  stood  second  to  the*  English.  'Phere  was  a  further  strength  in 
the  fact  that  the  German  investment  was  everywhere,  while  English, 
American,  Fri'iich,  or  Italian  was  groupc'd.  In  railways  the  Germans 
had  very  little  share.  When  railway  investment  was  not  native,  in 
the  north  it  was  American  and  in  the  south  English.  In  mining  they 
had  no  share;  it  was  American,  when  not  native,  everywhere. 

Investments  like  all  other  German  activities  in  Latin  America 
can  he  understood  only  hy  a  just  apjireciation  of  the  status  of  the 
German  residents:  for  the  hulk  of  German  investment  was  n'presented 
hy  the  private  property  which  tlu'se  residents  owned. 

In  closing  it  may  he  well  to  give  the  concreti'  results  taken  from 
Latin  American  oiradal  statistics  of  the  I'Xtent  of  Germany’s  trade 
with  these  countries. 

As  said  above,  Germans  were  the  chief  buyers  of  ( ountry  produce 
for  e.xport,  hut  they  did  not  ship  it  to  Germany.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  l(i  Latin  American  countries  outside  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Ghile,  and  Argentina,  Germany  took  only  about  one-half  as  mueh 
Latin  American  |)roduce  as  did  Great  Britain  and  less  than  one-sixth 
as  much  as  did  the  United  States.  The  figures  of  export  for  the  Ki 
countries  for  the  last  full  year  before  the  war,  are:  To  the 

United  States,  $;V22,J)7(), (»(»();  to  Great  Britain,  $!)S,27(),S()7;  to  Ger¬ 
many,  S.')(),()21  ,.‘h)4.  Figures  rei)resenting  exports  to  Germany  from 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  ('Idle,  and  Arg(‘i\tina  hulked  larger,  hut  not  large 
enough  to  advance  beyond  third  place.  The  figures  an*:  Exports 
(l!)13),  to  Great  Britain,  :?22(>,ri()(i,!K{;L  to  the  United  States,  S15S,- 
ir)(i,41)(i;  to  Germany,  S143,343,.")21 . 

In  many  Latin  American  countries  thousands  of  |)roducers  believed 
that  only  England  and  Germany  bought  the  proiluee.  The  illusion 
in  respect  to  Germany  was  complete.  Germans  bought  the  stuff; 
payment  was  through  G('rman  hanks,  and  German  ships  took  it 
away.  The  fact  that  many  German  buyers  consigned  not  an  ounce 
of  produce  anywhere  exc(*i)t  to  the  I'nited  States  was  something 
the  trader  nevt*r  thought  worth  while  relating  to  the  man  he  bought 
from. 
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On  the  si(l(‘  of  Latin  American  imports  ('(‘rinany  ranked  third. 
In  14  of  tho  120  countries  it  was  a  very  had  third,  and  was  losing 
ground  in  detail.  In  these  countries  -Mexico,  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  ('osta  Kiea,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  ('uha,  Dominican  Ilepuh- 
lie,  Haiti,  (’olomhia,  Vi'iieziuda,  Kcuador,  ami  Peru — im])orts  from 
the  Ihiited  States  were  nutn*  than  four  times  as  great  as  imports 
from  Germany. 

lAttin  Anurirnn  imjHtrts,  14  muittrics,  JUhi. 


From  the  rnil<*(l  States .  .S187,  .‘toO.  0!Mi 

From  (ireat  liritain .  59,702.101 

From  (lermaiiy .  41$.  822,  (M)5 


For  the  remaining  six  countries — .\rgentina,  Brazil,  Ghile,  Para¬ 
guay,  Bolivia,  and  Lruguay  the  trade  was: 

IaiIIh  Amerirnu  inijtorts,  6  countries,  Ittt-i. 


From  (ireat  Oritain .  Woo.  024,  179 

From  (l«*rmaiiy .  175.744.271 

From  I’nitwl  State.* .  141,  (iOl.  .585 


For  all  Latin  America  the  I’nited  States  led  Great  Britain  $14, 106,- 
101,  and  Great  Britain  led  Germany  $0.5,220, :i()4. 

The  total  value  of  all  Latin  American  imports  from  Germany  before 
the  war  was  less  than  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
any  one  of  a  numher  of  cities  of  the  second  industrial  rank  in  the 
Unitt'd  States. 


fjulin  American  iinixirlit  from  (lermnny  for  the  years. 


I’pr  cenl 
Value.  of  total 
iiniHtrts. 


191U .  $lti4,ti4;t,.i«7  IS-.M 

1911  .  I'.M,  0711, 769  16.72 

1912  .  20S,  l.>S,29,i  16.67 

19i:i .  219, .->66, 276  16..55 

19U .  132,707,1.19  14.62 


The  figures  included  all  imports  and  not  manufactures  alone. 

Value  of  manufactures  prixiured  in  1914  in  certain  cities  of  the  United  States. 


|From  Ceiisas  of  .Manufactures  1914,  Cinte<l  States  Itureau  of  Census.) 


Hultimore 
iitiffalo.. . 
Itoston.... 
St.  Ixittis. 
Detroit.. . 


.W1.5,  I7I,.5:{(» 
247,  .51(1,  479 
284,  802,  479 
:t(i0.  479,  898 
4(K),:t47.  912 


The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  New  York  ('ity  in  11)14  ($2,21)2,- 
.s;i2,0()())  was  nearly  erpial  to  the  total  exports  of  all  classes  of  [iroducts 
from  Germany  to  all  the  world  ($2,40.4,:{1 1 ,()()()  in  11)15)  in  the  year 
before  the  war  began. 


THE  CITY  OF  OLD  PANAMA 


FOK  many  a  lonj;  year  tin*  famous  ruins  of  old  Panama  have 
slept  and  erumhled  in  the  ever-eneroaehini;  and  stealthily 
ohliteratiiifj  elasp  of  the  juiifile.  ('lose  to  the  shore  of  the 
placid  hay  rise*  irregular  gray  stone  walls  from  deep  masses 
of  green  tropical  growth.  The  cathedral  tower  stands  crowned  with 
orchids  and  strung  with  liana  ereepei’s — a  tall  sentinel  over  the 
broken  ruins,  almost  engulfed  in  choking  vines,  of  what  was  once 
the  chief  seaport  of  the  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Pacific,  (’apital 
of  ('astilla  del  Oro,  it  was  the  center  of  civilization  in  a  rich  region, 
later  to  hecome  the  point  of  transshipment  for  all  the  golden  treasure 
of  Peru  and  for  commodities  from  other  of  the  Pacific  coast  coun¬ 
tries,  which  passed  through  it  to  he  borne  along  the  ('amino  Heal 
to  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  there  to  he  reshipped  to  Spain. 

Here  among  these  crumbled  walls  that  only  half  define  the  build¬ 
ings  which  they  once  formed,  life  passed  through  all  the  varying 
stages  of  activity  and  emotion  from  birth  to  death.  From  earliest 
times  adventurei's  and  men  escaping  from  debt,  abroad  in  search  of 
gold,  crossed  the  Isthmus  and  swelled  for  a  time  the  population  of 
Panama;  and  even  beside  the  turbulent  sea  rovers  who  passed 
through  the  port  there  were  many  elements  of  violence  in  the  amal¬ 
gam  of  the  population.  Life  in  ohl  Panama  ran  the  gamut  of  strong 
elemental  ])assions,  even  though  it  is  diflieult  to  believe  that  ihe 
same  crumbling  ruins  that  m)w  look  so  dead  once  housed  people 
who  passed  from  one  violent  emotion  to  another,  and  that  from 
1511>  when  the  city  was  founded  to  1071,  when  Morgan  destroyed  it, 
th(‘  iidiabitants  lived  in  the  grip  of  a  feverish  cupidity  for  gold,  in 
fear  of  the  Indians,  which  cloaked  itself  as  cruelty  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribes,  and  a  prey  to  tropical  feveis.  They  often  awoke  in  their 
beds  at  night  in  a  cold  sweat  at  noises  which  might  mean  an  attack 
of  the  ('imaroons,  the  escaped  negro  slaves  who,  mingled  with  the 
Indians,  formed  a  tribe  of  savage  fierceness,  descending  at  times 
with  bows  and  arrows  to  avenge  wrongs  remend)ered  from  their 
slave  days.  Again,  up(»n  the  arrival  of  the  rich  fleets  fn)m  Peru  and 
other  points  of  the  Pacific  coast,  great  was  the  fear  of  the  buccaneei’s, 
Fnri(|Ue  Dracpie  (Sir  Francis  Drake)  ami  Ib'nrv  or  .Folm  Morgan. 

The  first  known  settlenumt  at  Panama  was  a  fishing  village,  and 
the  phice  was  called  Panama  by  the  Indians,  in  whose  tongue  it 
meant  “plenty  of  fish.”  When  Pedrarias  (Pedro  Arias  d’Avila),  the 
cruel  old  governor  of  ('astilla  del  Oro,  who  had  ordered  Balboa  exe¬ 
cuted,  heard  that  a  ik'W  governor,  Lope  de  Sosa,  was  being  sent 
from  Spain,  he  invittal  the  city  council  of  Antigua  to  join  him  in 


>  liy  IWryl  Oray,  I’un  Amerioim  I'liioii  stutl. 


FOKT  SAN  LORENZO  AS  IT  LOOKS  TO-DAY. 

This  old  foitificalion,  hiiilt  in  171S,  on  Iho  site  of  the  wooden  castle  destroyed  by  .\IorKan.  was  t)oml)arded  l)y  .\<Irairat  Vernon  from  March  22, 174'),  until  .March  24,  midday,  when 

it  surrendered  and  was  Idown  up  by  the  iiritish'.Vdmiral. 
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niovin"  ovpr  to  tho  Pacific  coast,  where  he  proposed  to  settle.  The 
council,  however,  ndused  to  j'o.  As  Pedrarias  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
favor  with  the  people  on  account  of  his  unjust  execution  of  Balhoa, 
and  had  been  told  hv  the  padres  of  San  Geroniino  to  do  nothin*;  in 
the  future  without  the  sanction  of  the  ('ahildo  of  Darien,  he  was 
(h'terinined  to  escap<‘  the  reception  of  the  new  {governor  and  the 
irksome  autlu)rity  of  the  fathers.  So,  in  1.519,  August  1.5,  having 
r(*ceived  a  ilecree  from  the  king,  he  founded  the  city  of  Panama, 
after  obliging  his  followers  to  pack  up  their  goods  and  chattels  and 
im»ve  painfully  across  the  Isthmus  from  Antigua  del  Darien  to  the 
new  site.  Aft(*r  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  “plenty  of  fish” 
th(>v  found  themselves  much  better  off  not  oidy  in  the  matter  of  an 
abundance  of  sea  food,  hut  Ix'cause  the  country  was  fertile  ami  pro¬ 
duced  better  crops,  and  the  <dimate  was  a  great  improvement  over 
th(*  damp(‘r  Atlantic  coast.  In  1.521  the  town  of  Panama  received 
from  King  ('harles  V  a  decrc'e  signed  at  Burgos  on  September  1.5, 
1.521,  creating  it  a  city  entitled  “Xueva  ('iudad  de  Panama,”  and 
giving  it  a  c()at  of  arms.  The  gold  shield  of  the  coat  of  arms  was 
divided,  having  on  the  right  a  y«>ke,  the  device  of  the  ('atholic  kings, 
and  a  handful  of  arrows,  and  on  the  left  three  caravels,  with  the 
north  star  above,  the  border  of  the  shield  holding  alternate  lions 
and  castles.  In  a  deen'e  dated  December  3,  1.5S1,  Lisbon,  the  title 
“Muy  Xohle  y  Muy  L(‘al”  was  bestowed  upon  it  also.  Some  chroni- 
cl(*is  say  that  in  1.517  Gaspar  de  Kspinosa  established  at  the  fishing 
village  th(*  first  southern  post  of  tlu*  trans-isthmian  trade  route.  At 
all  ev(*nts,  the  real  life  of  the*  city  Ix^gan  with  its  settlement  by 
Pedrarias,  who  s<‘t  about  catching  Indians,  so  that  every  settler  soon 
had  from  40  to  90  slaves.  In  the  meantime  Lope  de  Sosa,  the  new 
g<»vernor,  arrived,  hut  di(‘d  hef<)re  landing,  which  left  Pedrarias  a 
fre(‘  hand  to  continue  his  torture  of  the  Indians  in  seeking  to  ac<|uire 
mor(‘  gold,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Oviedo,  the  historian  of 
the  Indies,  to  bring  about  reforms  and  to  secure  more  humane  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  (‘iislaved  natives. 

h'rorn  here  we  may  take  «ip  the  story  from  the  “Kelacion  llistorica 
y  G(*ografica  de  la  Provincia  de  Panama,”  by  Don  Ke(|uejo  Salcedo, 
who  serv(‘d  in  difierent  ecclesiastical  oflices  of  the  cathedral  for  22 
yj'ars,  aind  who  at  tlu*  date  of  sending  his  manuscript  to  tlu*  King  on 
D(*ceml)(*r  1.3,  U)49,  was  Maestra  Kscuela  y  (’omisario  de  la  CVu/,. 
The  history  was  written  in  accord  with  a  royal  decree  under  the  orders 
of  the  bishop  and  the  cahildo,  and  the  good  Don  duan  Ke(|Uejo 
Salcedo  tells  of  the  featur(*s  of  the  country,  the  site  of  the  city,  and 
its  politics  and  life. 

Panama  had  in  its  district  or  comarca  S,()()()  souls  “who  con- 
f<*ss(*d,”  living  in  7.50  houses,  this  number  including  the  settlements 
of  ('lu*po.  ('hanu*,  Caymito,  and  four  or  five  other  small  villages. 
Antonio  Portu  y  Costa,  who  wrote  a  history  by  order  of  the  council 
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TIIK  VINK-COVEUKI)  lU'INS  OK  I'ANAMA  VIEJO. 

Till'  niin.s,  ulinost  I'tigiiiriil  in  vini'.s,  of  wliut  wus  onci'  llii'  chii'f  scupurt  of  thi'  S|Hiiii.sh  |H|.ts('ssions  of  tho  rocilic. 
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in  1607,  states  that  the  city  of  Panama  extended  haek  from  the  l)eaeh 
which  formed  the  harbor  on  the  east,  and  toward  the  west  1,412  paces 
to  tiic  convent  of  La  ^^ereed,  and  its  l)readth  was  487  paces  from 
the  sea  to  the  north.  The  city  lay  between  two  small  and  nameless 
rivers.  The  one  toward  the  north,  having  its  source  a  league  and  a 
half  alM>ve  and  (lowing  into  the  sea.  was  not  navigable  and  was 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  other  river  lay  to  the  west,  flowing 
but  a  short  distance,  was  dry  in  the  summer  (dry  season),  and  was 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  city  had  four  streets  running  east 
and  west  and  seven  running  north  and  south:  one  large  plaza  and 
two  small  ones.  The  chief  buildings  were  the  cathedral,  five  convents, 
a  hospital,  and  seven  royal  houses,  the  prison  of  the  Audiencia,  the 
(’asa  de  Tribunales  (courthouse),  the  city  prison,  the  bishop’s  palace, 
and  two  hermitages.  All  told  there  were  :i:i2  houses,  large  and 
small,  with  garrets  and  roofs,  most  of  them  with  a  second  story. 
There  were  more  than  40  small  houses  and  112  huts  thatched  with 
grass,  the  habitations  of  freed  negroes  or  poor  S])aniards.  There  was 
also  a  slaughterhouse.  Practically  all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
there  being  in  1607  only  seven  stone  buildings,  the  Audiencia,  the 
cabildo  of  the  city,  and  six  private  houses,  h(*sides  three  others 
which  were  stoiu*  as  far  as  the  garret,  the  upper  part  being  of  wood. 
The  huts  were  ha-ated  outside  of  the  city  proper.  There  were  no 
gardens  or  orchards  in  the  town  except  those  belonging  to  the  monas¬ 
teries.  To  the  east  of  the  city  was  a  smalt  harbor  in  which  for  2.5 
years  vessels  of  .5,000  arrobas  capacity,  only  half  loaded,  had  entered. 
But  the  stream  from  the  north  of  the  city  flowing  into  this  bay  and 
the  drainage  of  the  streets  had  so  filled  uj)  the  harbor  that  these  ves¬ 
sels  could  barely  enter  the  waterways;  “and  it  will,”  says  the  chroni¬ 
cler,  “shortly  be  nothing  but  a  beach.”  But  he  adds: 

Two  l«*ajjiics  to  tlicxoutli  arc  the  islands  »>f  .\aos,  Pcrico,  and  the  Klameneos,  wliich 
an-  in  de<*p  water  affordin';  shelter,  and  here  shiiw  coino  into  what  is  known  as  Perieo 
Harbor.  It  is  very  safe,  only  one  ves.s«*l  having  been  sunk  there.  Some  also  come 
to  the  fK)rt  of  .\ncr)ti. 

The  chronicler  speaks  of  the  improvement  of  the  climate  compared 
to  the  -Vtlatitic  coast;  but  says  “the  heat  offends  so  that  it  causes 
many  sicknesses,  and  moving  the  city  to  a  better  site  has  been 
considered  (1610).  but  it  bas  not  been  done  on  account  of  tbe  great 
price  of  houses.”  The  fruits  mentioned  in  old  accounts  are  those 
n<»w  familiar  to  the  country,  and  the  oranges,  limes,  and  lenums 
were  brought  from  ,S|)ain. 

The  ri«‘h  citizens  were  mostly  merchants  who  did  not  expect  to 
remain  longer  than  their  affairs  kept  them,  while  there  were  some 
wealthy  residents  who  had  live  stock  and  plantati(»ns  which  su|>|>lied 
the  beef  and  grain  for  the  matadero  and  local  tnarket. 

The  onw  fsayH  the  old  fwdrei  who  an?  wealthy  are  the  owiierH  of  the  hripuitiiien 
which  Hcs-k  the  ovHler  hc*<lK  where  i»oarlH  are  found;  the  ownenj  of  l>a<  k  trainH  of  muloH 


From  (Je  Bry,  Iniiik  Occid.  1595. 

THE  A(iUEKMENT  KOK  THE  SUIUUC ATION  OK  I’EKl'. 

Francisco  I’izarro,  DicKO  <lc  AlmaKro.aml  llcmamlodc  I.iiquc  scaling  the  pact  for  the  siil)juKUlion  anil  equal  division 
of  I’eni.  I’izarro  and  Almattro  were  to  undertake  the  vovaRe.  while  l.tique,  maestra  escuela  of  the  cathedral  in 
I'anatna,  was  to  act  as  aitent  to  secure  funds,  men,  and  supplies. 
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wliirh  make  tin*  |»<)rta(r«*  from  the  floots  of  one  soa  to  tlioso  of  Iho  other;  the  owners  of 
Utats  whk  h  hring  the  elotliin^  from  tlie  fl(*et8  from  Spain  down  the  Cliagres  to  the  ens- 
tomiiousesat  ('rne(*8,  and  from  there  i)y  mule  train  to  Panama.  There  are  also  wealthy 
owners  of  sawmills  wlu're  they  make  the  ]>lanks  used  for  houses  and  flat-f)ottomed 
boats.  On  the  shore  are  many  mussels,  and  on  account  of  them  this  ])art  of  the  city 
was  iKtptdated,  for  the  Spaniards  were  sure  that  they  would  never  suffer  from  hunger, 
and  there  are  large  and  small  shrimps  in  great  <|uantity.  The  rivers  are  8Upplie<l  with 
fish,  and  the  sea  also.  In  the  rivers  of  this  Province  are  alligators  so  big  and  so  fierce 
that  they  are  harsome  to  hK)k  u|)on;  there  was  one  in  the  river  San  Jorge  25  feet  long. 

I  give  faith  that  when  I  liv«*<l  near  the  plaza  of  this  city,  where  the  houses  have  windows 
toward  the  sea.  their  kite-hens  Iw'ing  over  the  water,  I  saw  on  the  shore,  close  to  tho 
rocks  \ip  as  far  as  the  slaughte-rhouse',  over  2(K>  or  :$(Kt  alligators  tloating  like  large  logs 
in  the  water.  Ordinarily  they  are  gorged  with  the  trimmings  and  refuse  thrown  from 
the  slaughterhouse  upon  the  beach,  |)articularly  after  a  bullfight,  when  the  dead  ones 
are  carried  to  the  shore  to  the  slaughterhous«»  and  the  butcher’s.  ( )ften  tlu*sc  alligators 
are  left  stranded  by  the  low  tide  and  the  .soldiers  and  boys  sj)ear  them,  as  I  have  seen 
many  times. 

Tho  chroniolor  <lo|)h»ros  tho  laxity  of  tho  oarly  olorios  in  tho  rooords 
of  Imptism;  “for,”  ho  says,  “from  tho  foiimlation  of  the  oathodral  in 
1521  to  1565  thoro  woro  no  haptisinal  rooords  to  ho  found,  and  from 
tho  lattor  yoar  up  to  IGIKI  no  moro  thati  1,666  souls  woro  rocordod  as 
haptizod.  Tho  laxity  of  tho  ouratos  is  plain,  for  it  is  said  that  onco 
whon  tho  rooords  woro  wtd  thoy  woro  |)laood  outsido  to  dry  in  tho  sun, 
and  tho  {joats,  wandoriii"  from  tho  plaza,  ato  thorn,  so  that  only  from 
tho  romains  oould  tho  prosont  rooords  ho  oollootod.”  Thoro  woro 
oifiht  roli<rious  ordors  -Ordtu’  of  tho  Holy  Saoramont,  Nuostra  Sonora 
<lo  (’onoopoion.  Las  Animas,  St.  .losoph,  Niiostra  Sonora  do  los  Koyos, 
Nuostra  Sonora  do  Anti<;ua,  San  Sahastian,  and  Xuostra  Sonora  de 
la  ().,  all  with  ohapols. 

Tho  oathodral  was  woll  supplital  with  j'old  and  silvor  vossols,  had 
an  orjranist  and  many  oflioials,  altar  hoys,  oto.,  and  at  tho  rinfiiii};  of 
tho  holls  hrou«;ht  togothor  a  oongrogation  whioh  tho  good  fathor 
said  was  not  to  ho  surpassod  in  any  Spanish  oity,  not  oxoopting 
S(‘villo  or  ^fadrid,  suoh  was  tho  dovoti<»n  of  tho  oitizons  of  Panama. 
Tho  Ordor  of  Souls  in  its  ohapol  had  an  altor|)iooo,  tho  work  of  an 
artisan  of  Lima,  whioh  aooording  to  tho  historian  “oausod  muoh  <to- 
v(»ti(m  and  foar  hy  nuison  of  its  portrayal  of  purgatory  and  tho 
throno  of  tho  lloavonly  Fathor,  and  tho  angols  hoaring  aloft  tho  souls 
rodoomod  hy  ('hrist.”  Tin*  Hospital  of  San  Sahastian  was  undor  tho 
oan*  of  tho  Brothers  of  St.  Augustino. 

Tho  audionoia  was  oomposod  of  a  prosi<iont  or  captain  general  of 
matters  military;  four  Oidoros  who  woro  also  tho  alcaldes  of  tho  court ; 
tho  aguaoil  mayor  of  tho  court,  and  2  or  .‘1  lieutenants.  Thoro  was 
a  (jovornm(*nt  agent,  an  oflic(*r  of  the  hacienda,  and  an  oflicor  of 
tho  royal  treasury,  who  wont  to  P«»rto  Bello,  tho  Atlantic  terminal  of 
tho  transisthmian  (’amino  Real,  to  dispatch  tho  Hoot  waiting  to 
carry  away  tho  king’s  treasure  and  tho  goods  from  tho  South  Soa 
possessions.  Then' was  also  tho  trihunal  of  tho  Santa  Cruzada.  The 


I  Kzquemelin.  Bucanit*r>  of  America.  lfVA4. 


TUK  (WPTl  RK  OF  OLD  TANAMA  HY  MOU(5AN. 


The  engraver  of  this  old  copper  plate  endeavored  to  show  all  the  features  of  the  liattle— the  herds  of  wild  bulls,  the  Indians,  and  the  city  in  tlaraes — iH'forc 

Morgan  enteied  it. 
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military  forces  consisted  of  100  paid  soldiers,  who  mounted  guard 
in  the  plaza,  and  another  100  newer  arrivals  who  were  sent  to  the 
fortress  of  La  Xatividad  at  the  entrance  of  the  city;  also  to  the  royal 
houses  to  guard  the  harhor,  and  to  man  the  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  to  guard  the  president’s  house.  There  w’as  a  sergeant  major 
appointed  hy  the  king,  and  two  aides.  There  were  four  companies 
of  citizens  with  captains,  a  company  of  100  negroes,  and  another  of 
mulattoes. 

The  houses  were  mostly  huilt  of  wood,  such  as  cedar,  cocahola,  or 
mahogany,  and  were  very  strong.  Don  Juan  Retpiejo  Salcedo  says 
that  in  1619  the  cathedral,  then  huilt  of  wood,  was  in  such  a  state 
from  the  interment  of  bodies  beneath  it  that  the  people  were  afraid 
to  enter  it;  so  it  was  rebuilt  mostly  by  the  usual  contributions  and 
the  pious  offerings  of  rich  citizens.  It  is  the  tower  of  this  church 
which  is  standing  to-day. 

Such,  more  or  less,  was  the  city  in  which  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego 
de  Almagro,  and  Maestra  Escuela  Hernando  de  Luque  agreed  in  1526 
to  take  partnership  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  in  sealing  the  pact 
they  received  communion  from  the  priest  de  Luque.  Pizarro  sailed 
from  Panama  Xovemher  14,  1524,  with  100  men  and  4  horses,  hut 
had  to  land  his  men  at  Chicama,  sending  Almagro  hack  to  Luque 
in  Panama  for  money,  provisions,  and  recruits.  Those  who  survived 
the  first  expedition  decided  to  try  it  again,  so  with  a  companj"  of  about 
160  in  all  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  each  commanding  a  vessel,  set 
sail  for  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  farthest  point  on  the  Pacific  coast 
yet  discovered.  At  sea  they  came  upon  a  strange  two-masted  vessel 
like  a  raft,  with  cotton  sails.  The  Indians  on  hoard  wore  clothes 
woven  of  wool  and  decorated  with  the  figures  of  birds  and  fishes,  had 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  showing  fine  workmanship,  and  a  pair  of 
scales.  After  many  vicissitudes  in  getting  recruits,  money  and 
supplies,  Pizarro  finally  reached  and  conquered  the  famed  land  of  the 
Incas.  From  this  time  on  commerce  began  to  grow,  and  the  Camino 
Real,  or  paved  trail,  across  the  isthmus  was  gradually  built.  The 
eustomhouse  was  at  ('ruces,  and  now  began  the  transisthmian  trade 
current.  Porto  Bello,  the  Atlantic  port  where  the  fleet  from  Spain 
put  in  to  take  away  all  the  king’s  treasure,  was  a  most  unhealthy  spot, 
and  many  died  from  “fevers  and  fluxes,”  eventually  resulting  in  the 
reduction  of  the  famous  60  days’  fair  to  30  to  save  more  lives.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  fair  time  the  rents  of  houses  went  up  to  more  than  the  value 
of  the  house,  some  times  being  as  high  as  6,000  or  7,000  pesos.  Here 
was  held  the  greatest  fair  of  the  Xew  World,  more  than  7  or  S  millions 
changed  hands  in  the  barter  of  silks  and  stuffs,  and  gold  and  silver. 
This  latter  precious  metal  was  said  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  streets  of 
Porto  Bello  when  the  pack  trains  came  in.  Don  Juan  Recpiejo 
Salcedo  says  that  even  in  those  days  when  the  paved  trail  was  new 
that  it  was  full  of  mini  holes,  and  many  mules  and  muleteers  were 
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lost,  while  those  travelers  who  safely  finished  the  journey  were  like 
to  die  of  fever  in  P<)rto  Hello. 

The  bueeaneers,  who  hunted  the  wild  cattle  in  Haiti  and  houcaned 
or  cured  the  meat  as  provision  for  their  long  voyages,  soon  began  to 
hover  in  the  offing  and  swooped  down  on  a  port  here,  and  a  treasure 
ship  there,  and  no  man  knew  if  his  goods  were  safe. 

Pedrarias,  during  his  reign  as  governor  of  Panama,  instituted  a 
slave  market  for  trade  in  Negroes  brought  from  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
native  Indians.  So  many  of  the  Indians  were  sold  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  (»f  the  surrounding  country  was  greatly  reduced,  for  the  natives 
could  not  stand  the  work,  the  confinement,  and  the  cruelty 

In  1526  Pedrarias  set  out  from  Panama  for  Nicaragua,  having  an 
eye  to  he  governor  over  as  much  territory  as  possible. 

He  captured  ('ordoha,  his  insurgent  lieutenant  who  had  taken  over 
the  Government,  and  had  him  behea<led.  Next  he  sought  to  gain 
control  of  Honduras.  He  finally  died  on  March  6,  1.5:11,  when  nearly 
IK)  years  of  age. 

His  reign  as  governor  was  one  of  terror  and  cruelty  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  colonial  history. 

In  1544  Vasco  Nunez  Vela  was  sent  out  as  new  viceroy,  with  com¬ 
mands  to  change  the  order  of  things  in  regard  to  slavery,  for  the  “De¬ 
struction  of  the  Indies,”  presented  to  ('harles  V  by  Bartolome  de  las 
('asas,  showed  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  edict  went  forth  that 
no  more  Indians  should  he  enslaved,  and  masters  must  show  their 
legal  titles  to  the  slaves  they  held,  who  must  he  limited  in  number. 
AH  this  caused  great  discontent  among  the  settlers.  When  the. new 
viceroy  arrived  at  Panama  he  caused  over  ;i()()  Indians  brought  from 
Peru  to  he  freed  and  sent  hack. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  brother  of  Francisco,  who  had  been  assassinated, 
was  now  dictator  of  Peru  and  aspired  to  rule  the  isthmus,  so  he  sent 
Hernando  Hichaco  with  600  or  700  men  in  .‘lO  vessels,  to  Panama. 
Hichaco  gained  entrance  to  the  city  by  saying  that  he  had  »)nly  come 
for  provisions,  hut  once  inside  the  walls  he  seized  all  the  arms  and 
pillaged  the  city.  When  Pizarro  heanl  of  this  he  recalled  him.  Later 
Pizarro  sent  Hinojosa,  who  won  over  the  city  by  persuasion  and  ad¬ 
ministered  its  affairs  until  the  arrival  of  Gasca  with  royal  powers 
from  Spain. 

The  next  attempt  to  overthrow  the  royal  authorities  on  the  isthmus 
took  place  on  April  20,  1.5.50,  when  Hernando  de  ('ontreras,  grandson 
of  Pe<lrarias,  and  Hermejo  sailed  under  cover  of  night  into  the  inlet 
near  Panama  and  took  the  city  in  the  name  of  Prince  Gontreras. 
They  hoped  to  capture  the  gold  and  silver  to  he  transferred  across  the 
isthmus,  and  in  their  efforts  to  do  so  left  the  city  unguarded  save  for 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  citizens,  after  gathering  the  women 
and  childnui  in  the  catlualral,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
organize  their  forces  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  rebels  off  and  out 
to  s«*a. 


THE  CITY  OF  OLD  PANAMA. 
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In  157:i  tlu‘  ora  of  pirates  bo^an.  ('apt.  Drake,  or  ‘‘El  Drarpie”  as 
the  Spaniards  called  him,  attempted  to  waylay  the  treasure  train 
crossing  the  isthmus.  He  had  the  help  of  the  ('imaroons,  the  tribe 
of  escaped  negro  slaves,  and  he  did  rob  Nomhre  d(*  Dios,  where  the 
king’s  treasure  house  was.  He  waylaid  trains  several  times  during 
the  year.  From  this  time  tm  raids  along  the  Mos(|uito  coast  hy  buc¬ 
caneers  were  frequent. 

But  the  good  Maestra  Escuela  Don  Requejo  Salcedo  also  tells  of  a 
different  kind  of  terror  that  assailed  the  inhabitants  of  old  Panama  in 
1621.  He  says  that  if  the  houses  had  not  been  built  of  wood,  hut  of 
adobe,  like  the  houses  in  Lima  and  Trujillo,  they  would  surely  have 
crumbled,  for  though  Panama  is  not  subject  t(>  earth(|uakes  as  a  rule, 
there  was  a  very  terrifying  one,  which  lasteil  three  and  a  half  months. 
May  2  to  August  21,  St.  Bartholomew’s  eve,  1621.  The  disturbances 
occurred  almost  daily  with  as  many  as  6,  10,  or  12  shocks.  “It  be¬ 
gan,”  says  the  good  father,  ‘‘of  a  Sunday,  May  2,  the  fiesta  of  San 
Antonio  and  the  eve  of  the  Invencion  de  la  (’ruz,  at  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  a  shaking  and  a  noise  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
rest.  It  found  me  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  robed  to  say  mass. 
The  second  quake,  which  occurred  about  a  (piarter  of  5  in  the  evening, 
was  terrible  and  all  the  people  came  running  out  into  the  plaza  and 
streets,  crying  to  heaven  with  tears,  prayers,  and  lamentations. 
When  the  shaking  was  over  the  plazas,  streets,  beach,  ami  open  spaces 
were  full  of  people  in  groups,  silent,  dumb,  discolored,  pale,  reflected 
in  each  face  the  image  of  the  death  they  had  escaped.”  Father 
Salcedo  and  the  other  clerics  heard  the  confessions  of  a  great  multi- 
tuile  who  sought  this  consolation  before  what  seemed  imminent  ileath. 
All  the  priests  scattere<l  about  the  plaza  seated  on  whatever  they 
could  find,  heard  so  many  eonfessions  that  “there  should  not  have 
been  one  left  who  did  not  have  ahsolution  for  his  sins.”  A  great 
panic  was  caused  by  the  prospect  of  a  tidal  wave.  The  caxa  de  guerra 
placed  in  the  plaza,  beat  all  nigbt  long.  For  lo  <lays  tbe  streets, 
plazas,  and  beach  were  full  <)f  beds  and  cots.  Some  people  went  out 
of  the  city  for  fear  of  the  tidal  wave  to  a  little  hill,  “the  distance  of  an 
ar<iuebus  shot  from  the  city.”  The  people  held  a  great  and  solemn 
proeession  on  the  occasion  of  the  Invencion  de  la  ('ruz,  and  this  ended 
the  15  days  when  the  (piakes  had  been  so  numerous  and  severe  that  no 
onedared  to  go  beneath  a  roof.  Miraculously  the  cathedral  did  not  fall. 

The  doom  of  Panama  Viejo  <lrew  near  when,  in  166S,  ('apt.  Morgan 
captured  Porto  Bello,  the  Atlantic  port  of  the  transisthmian  route 
and  supposed  to  be  tbe  strongest  fortification  of  the  Spanish  possi's- 
sions  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  e.xcepting  Habana  and  ('artagena.  The 
warehoust‘s  <»f  the  merchants  were  in  Porto  Bello,  though  the  traders 
themselves  lived  in  Panama,  im  a<‘count  «)f  the  fever-breeding  climate 
of  the  Atlantic  terminal.  The  pirates  remained  at  Porto  Bello  15 
days  after  sacking  it,  and  during  that  time  lost  many  men,  both  from 
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tlu‘  t*xct*ss(*s  thoy  conunitti'd  and  tJie  deadly  airs  and  vapors  of  the 
city. 

When  the  president  of  the  ainlieneia  of  Panama  heard  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  «)f  Porto  Bello  hy  Henry  Morjian  he  hejjan  fjreat  preparations  for 
defense.  lie  set  forth  with  a  body  of  men  to  drive  the  pirates  out  of 
Porto  Bell(»,  hut  100  of  Morfjan's  pirates  drove  hack  the  attack¬ 
ing  party.  The  president  was  f(>rce<l  to  retire,  and  sent  a  message  to 
('apt.  Morgan  to  withdraw  immetliately  or  expeet  no  (juarter,  to 
which  Morgan  replied  that  he  would  not  deliver  the  castles  before  he 
received  the  contribution  money,  and  that  he  w«)uld  destroy  the 
castles,  prisoners,  and  all  if  it  were  not  forthcoming.  The  president 
()f  Panama  then  sent  a  message  recjnesting  a  small  pattern  of  the 
arms  with  which  Morgan  had  taken  Porto  Bello.  Morgan  sent  back 
a  small  pistol  and  some  lead  bullets,  saying  that  here  was  the  slender 
pattern  of  the  arms  with  which  he  had  taken  Porto  Bello,  and  to 
keep  them  a  twelvemonth,  wlu'H  he  would  come  and  fetch  them 
away.  The  president  replied  with  a  present  of  a  gold  ring  and  the 
message  that  he  was  returning  the  pistol,  and  not  to  trouble  to  come 
to  Panama,  for  he  pnunised  him  that  he  should  md  speed  so  well  as 
he  had  at  Porto  Bello.  So  runs  the  account  ()f  Esquemeling  written 
seven  years  after  the  sacking  of  the  eity,  to  which  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness. 

l"pon  the  conclusion  of  ])eace  in  1670  between  England  and  Spain, 
the  treaty  confirmed  P^ngland  in  her  p<.ssessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  refused  to  allow  her  to  trade  in  any  Spanish  port  without  a  license. 
The  proclamation  to  this  effect  incensed  all  the  freebooters  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  the  largest  assemblage  of  buceaneers  ever  collected 
at  onee,  .‘17  ships  in  all,  with  over2,(M)()  ])irates,  met  in  council  in  De¬ 
cember,  1670,  at  ('ape  Tiburon,  (lulf  of  I’raba,  to  decide  which  to 
attack,  (’artagena,  Vera  ('ruz,  or  Panama.  The  lot  fell  on  the  last 
named  as  being  the  richest,  and  Morgan  was  elected  admiral. 

First,  Morgan  took  Santa  ('atarina,  then  San  I.(Orenzo,  which  was 
thought  almost  impregnable.  The  defenders  resisted  very  bravely, 
but  the  wooden  castle  was  set  on  fire  by  a  burning  arrow  and  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  Morgan  left  a  garrison  of  ,500  men  at 
San  Loren/.it  and  loO  more  in  the  ships  in  the  river.  On  January 
18,  1671,  the  famous  pirate  set  out  for  Panama  with  1,200  men,  five 
boats  with  artillery,  and  32  canoes  being  used  to  land  his  army. 
The  greater  part  of  the  journey  was  made  overland  and  the  pirates 
suffered  great  hardships,  being  light  of  provisions,  which  they  had 
expected  to  find  along  the  route;  and  such  were  tlieir  straits  that 
they  were  finally  reduced  to  eating  some  leather  bags  which  they 
found  in  an  ambuscade  deserted  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  their  transisthmian  march  they  saw  (’ructs,  and  there  was 
great  joy  among  them,  for  they  said,  “smoke  is  coming  out  of  every 
house;  they  are  making  good  firt's  to  boil  and  roast  what  we  are  to 
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eat.”  But  when  they  arrived  they  found  that  all  the  Spaniards  had 
fled,  taking  all  the  provisions,  aiul  eaeh  one  had  fired  his  house, 
leaving  only  the  king’s  stahles  and  storehouse.  On  the  ninth  day 
they  arrived  at  Panama,  half  siek,  starved,  and  wet  with  the  drench¬ 
ing  rain  of  the  previous  night.  From  a  high  hill  they  saw  the  South 
Sea,  and  in  the  sahanas  they  killed  many  cattle  and  ate  like  savages. 
On  the  tenth  day  from  a  little  hill  they  saw  all  the  Spanish  forces 
drawn  up  in  array,  and  suffered  great  misgivings  at  the  large  number. 
The  Spaniards  shouted  ”  Viva  el  Bey  ”  and  advanced  their  horse  against 
the  vanguard  of  the  pirates,  which  was  200  strong.  The  200  buc¬ 
caneers  sent  volley  after  volley  against  the  cavalry,  which  could  not 
maneuver  on  account  of  the  terrain.  Then  the  Spaniards  attempted 
to  drive  a  herd  of  wild  hulls  against  the  pirates,  hut  the  cattle, 
frightened  hy  the  noise  of  the  battle,  broke  and  stampeded  in  all 
directions.  After  two  hours  fighting,  during  which  the  broadsides 
from  the  Spanish  artillery  had  done  great  damage  hut  had  not 
delayed  the  pirates,  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  the 
Spaniards  were  forced  to  surrender. 

After  entciring  the  city  Morgan  set  fire  to  various  buildings,  wliich 
burned  so  fast  that  by  night  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in  flames. 
The  pirate  captain  had  found  some  stores  of  merchandise,  but  not 
all  he  hoped  to  find,  for  the  inhabitants  had  removed  what  they 
could.  The  Genoese  had  a  fine  buihling  in  the  city,  used  for  their 
commerce  in  Negro  slaves,  and  this  also  Morgan  burned.  The  fire 
continued  for  four  weeks ;  meanwhile  the  pirate's  camped  near  b^’ and 
searcheel  for  the  gold  and  plate  that  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  into 
the  wells.  Morgan  took  some  200  prisoners  for  slaves  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  The  pirates  captured  three  vessels  in  tlie  South 
Seas,  but  the  treasure  galleon  eluded  them,  getting  away  with  most 
of  the  wealth  and  all  of  the  nuns  of  tlie  city. 

On  February  24,  1671,  (’apt.  Morgan  left  the  ruiiUHl  city  of  Panama, 
the  spoils  whereof  he  carried  with  him  on  175  beasts  of  burden,  and 
taking  along  some  600  prisoners.  The  spoils  were  divitled  at  Chagi’cs, 
and  finding  many  defections  among  his  own  men  Morgan  (piietly 
sailed  away  in  his  own  vessel,  some  say  with  the  major  share  of  the 
spoils,  which  had  never  been  put  in  th<‘  collection  divided. 

Such  was  the  brief  and  turbulent  life  of  Panama  Viejo,  once  the 
chief  Pacific  port  for  all  the  interocean  commerce.  Its  few  remaining 
people,  prey  to. passion,  fevers,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
were  left  to  build  such  temporary  shelters  as  they  might,  and  two 
years  later  tlie  new  city  of  Panama  was  built.  Near  Ancon  they 
found  a  better  harbor  and  a  more  healthful  site.  Then  all  life  left 
the  ruins  of  Panama  Viejo,  and  the  jungle  began  to  creep  over  it, 
claiming  again  and  slowly  returning  to  first  principh's  the  relics  of 
the  work  of  man;  and  so,  after  its  short  and  colorful  life  as  the  pulsing 
center  of  the  artery  of  interocean  trede,  Panama  Viejo  sleeps  the  long 
sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  jungle. 


ARGENTINE  AVIATION 

•  •«  «  *  •  V  •• 

*  p  »  •  *  *  a>*  * 

MAIU'II  i),  1920,  was  a  <^ala  day  for  Ar<;t‘ntiiu‘  aviators.  Tlu> 
woiulcM'ful  feat  of  C'apt.  Antonio  Parodi  in  crossing  the 
great  Andean  chain  was  tlie  accomplishment  of  a  flight 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  at  various  times 
since  1912.  The  first  to  fail  in  this  undertaking  was  the  lamented 
Newhery,  one  of  tlu‘  ablest  aviators  of  America,  who  suffered  an  acci¬ 
dent  at  Ijos  Tamarindos  in  1914.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  New¬ 
hery,  Lieut.  Macias  attempted  the  feat,  hut  was  compelled  to  descend 
after  his  machine  had  reaclu*d  a  height  of  2,X()()  meters.  Lieut. 
Pedro  Zanni,  another  Argentine  aviator,  who  in  March  last  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  rival  the  performance  of  Parodi,  flew  in  the 
direction  of  C’hacahuco,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  tlu*  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  battle  bmght  by  San  Martin  at  that  place,  but  on  pass¬ 
ing  over  Punta  de  Vaca,  ;i()  kilometers  from  the  Argentine-C'hilean 
frontier,  while  at  an  altitude  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  successful 
termination  of  his  flight,  was  compelled  to  descend.  This  also  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  days  later  to  Matienzo,  who  lost  his  life  in  his  effort  to 
cro.ss  this  towering  mountain  range.  Bradley  and  Zuloaga,  two  Ar¬ 
gentine  aviators,  sailed  over  the  Andes  in  a  balloon  on  Juno  24,  1916, 
this  being  the  first  air  voyage  made  over  the  Andes  up  to  that  time. 

C'hilean  and  Italian  aviators  have  recently  crossed  the  Andes  to 
Mendoza  from  Santiago  and  Valparais(),  and  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andean  chain  have  beat  the  record  in  moun¬ 
tain  flights.  Bearing  in  mind  the  brilliant  feats  of  Argentine  avia¬ 
tors,  the  successors  of  Newhery  and  Zuloaga  considered  it  a  moral 
duty  to  e(pial,  if  not  to  e.xceed,  the  triumphs  ()f  other  nationalities 
and  to  overcome  by  diligence  and  perseverance  the  difliculties  in  the 
way  of  their  accomplishment.  Hence  the  flight  of  Parodi,  and  some 
days  thereafter  that  of  Zanni,  became  a  great  national  triumph  and 
was  celebrated  from  one  end  of  the  Kepublic  to  the  otlier. 

On  March  9,  at  ,5.55  a.  m.,  the  aviators  Parodi  and  Zanni  left  tlie 
aviation  field  of  Los  Tamarindos,  near  Mendoza,  in  220  horsepower 
machines,  flying  in  tlie  direction  of  tlie  cordillera.  After  attaining 
a  height  of  4,000  meters,  and  on  reaching  the  Tupungato  peak  at  7 
a.  m.,  Parodi  observed  that  his  companion  Zanni  had  disappeared, 
lie  then  returned  to  the  starting  point  where,  without  landing,  he 
learned  that  Zanni  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Ijos  Tamarindos 
because  the  radiator  in  his  machine  refused  to  function  properly. 
Parodi  again  flew  in  the  direction  of  the  cordillera,  and  an  hour  later 


CuiirteM)'  of  AtlantUlft.  Hut'iioH  Airmt. 


iWVT,  ANTONH>  PAKODI 


On  March  9, 1929.  thisccichratcil  Argentine  aviator  twice  crossed  the  Amies  in  a  single  flight  of  four  and 
one-half  hours  from  Mendoza.  .\rt;entitie  Kepiiblic,  to  Sant iaKu.  Chile.  Cu|>t.  I’arodi  wa.s  born  in  the 
I’rovinee  of  lluenos  .\ires  on  .May  2.'i,  inyil,  and  for  the  last  12  years  has  been  conner'ted  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  aviation  service. 


i 


C'ourteay  of  Atlai 


Airet. 


('apt.  I’edro  K.  Zaiini.onp  ol  the  ablest  aviators  connected  with  the  .VrKentine  military  aviation  service, 
crossed  ami  recross(^  the  .\ndean  Mountains  from  Mendoza  to  Santiago,  encircling'the  highest  peaks 
o(  the  cordillera,  on  March  16  last, in  a  single  flight  o(3  hours  and  42  minutes,  or  4k  minutes  less  than 
the  flight  of  ('apt.  I’arodi. 


(’ourtfity  of  ('arMy  ('an^tas.  Bucnon  Airen. 

IIYDKO-AKUOPLANK  FhK’.HT  FROM  BFKNOS  AIRKS  TO  ASrNTlON. 

l.iont.  Marcos  Zar,  of  the  Art;c!itiiic  aviation  service,  flew  from  Itucnos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  a 
(listaiKc  of  l,2t>l  kilometers,  following  the  river  courses,  in  12  hours,  in  a  2(ilVhorsepow cr  hyiiro- 
aeroplane.  I.ieut.  Zar  gra<luatr<l  from  the  I’nittHl  States  Naval  Aviation  School  at  rensaeola,'Fla., 
in  1917,  and  has  served  in  Kngland,  Franc»‘,and  Italy.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  machine  used  - 
namely,  a  Maeehi  hydro-aeroplane  No.  7:  the  lower  left-hand,  the  route  followtsl;  and  the  lowerright- 
hand,'a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  I-ieut.  Zar. 
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was  at  Tupuiif'ato  at  an  elevation  of  o,()(M)  meters.  He  then  turned 
toward  Los  Picnenes  or  San  Juan,  flying  from  thenee  to  San  Ber¬ 
nardo,  and  later  appeared  over  Santiago  at  an  altitude  of  J,0()()  me¬ 
ters,  the  distance  of  210  kihuneters  having  been  made  from  Mendoza 
to  the  capital  of  ('Idle  in  three  and  a  half  liours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  70  kilometers  per  hour.  After  maneuvering  over  Santiago  he 
returned  in  a  nortlierly  direction  via  Espejo,  and  then  steered  toward 
Aeoneagua.  He  soon  readied  the  Juneal  Mountain,  and  leaving  the 
Polleras  road  to  the  right,  crossed  the  l^lata  ('ordillera,  and  arrived 
at  Lujan  de  ('enjo,  landing  at  I^os  Tamarindos  at  10.30  a.  m.  The 
round  trip  covered  a  distance  of  440  kilometers,  tlie  average  altitude 
0,000  meters,  and  the  average  velocity  on  the  return  trip  200  kilo¬ 
meters  per  hour.  Tliis  hrilliant  aviation  feat  of  ('apt.  Parodi  eon- 
linns  the  reputation  which  he  earned  in  the  Palomar  Argentine  avia¬ 
tion  school  since  his  entry  into  that  institution  in  June,  1914. 

It  would  seem  that  ('ai)t.  Zanni's  failure  on  March  7  last  only 
stimulated  liim  to  conquer  the  difficulties  he  encountered  at  tliat 
time,  inasmucli  as  lie  renewed  tlie  attempt  on  the  IGtli  of  tliat  montli 
in  the  same  macliine  used  hy  liis  colleague,  Parodi.  Starting  from 
I.(Os  Tamarindos  at  6.17  a.  m.  on  tlie  dav  mentioned,  he  ])roceeded  in  a 
straight  line  to  Tunuyan,  returning  in  a  s])iral  to  Tupungato,  and 
sailed  around  same  at  an  altitude  of  .1,000  meters.  At  7.20  a.  m.  he 
steered  in  the  direction  of  Santiago,  ('hile,  rose  to  a  height  of  more 
than  6,000  meters,  attaineil  an  average  velocity  of  160  kilometers  an 
hour,  and  a  half  hour  later  flew  over  Ijos  Es])ejos  aviation  field,  from 
whence  he  turned  to  the  right,  descended  to  an  altitude  of  about 
2,000  meters,  and  flew  in  the  direction  of  Santiago.  After  maneuver¬ 
ing  over  that  city  he  turned  toward  the  cordillera,  pa.ssed  between 
Aconcagua  and  Las  ('nevus  at  aii  elevation  of  .1,.100  meters,  and  landed 
at  IjOs  Tamarindos  at  9.2.1  a.  m.  ('a])t.  Zanni’s  tri])  is  a  wonderful 
s])i*ed  ami  height  record  in  mountain  aviation.  In  three  hours  and  a 
half  he  traveled  600  kilometers,  and  crossed  twice  one  of  the  highest 
mountain  ranges  in  the  world. 

The  16th  of  March  was  undouhtedly  a  day  of  glory  for  Argentine 
military  aviation.  While  ('a])t.  Zanni  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
Andes,  another  Argentine  aviator,  Lieut.  Fragata  Marcos  Zar,  made 
the  first  aerial  tri])  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  ca])ital  of  the 
l{e])ublic  of  Paraguay.  This  latter  tri])  was  made  in  sections,  the 
first  414  kilometers  being  covered  in  2  hours  and  20  minuU's,  the 
second  .137  kilometers  in  3  liours  and  40  minut(‘s,  and  the  third  310 
kilometers  in  2  hours  and  36  minuti*s.  The  total  distance  covered, 
which  was  not  in  a  direct  line,  was  1,260  kilometers,  the  aviator 
following  the  watercourses.  A  Macchi  260  horse])ower  machine, 
which  has  a  velocity  of  220  kilometers  ])er  hour,  was  used. 


MEETING  OF  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENTS  OF  COLOMBIA  AND 
ECUADOR  V  V  /. 

ON  A])ril  4,  1920,  an  important  intorviow  betwoon  Marco 
Fidel  Suarez,  President  <»f  (’olombia,  and  Alfredo  Haqiie- 
rizo  Moreno,  President  of  Ecuador,  took  ])lace  on  the 
Kumichaca  Bridge  over  the  (’archi  River,  on  the  boundary 
line  of  these  two  Republics.  This  interview  resulted  from  the 
treaty  of  ])eace  wliicli  amicably  settled  the  boundary  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  l)y  means  of  a  joint  boundary  commission.  These 
executives  met  in  the  middle  of  tlie  bridge,  tire  iroint  through  wliicli 
the  boundary  line  passes,  and  as  they  shook  hands  bands  played  the 
national  anthems  of  both  countries,  while  the  batteries  on  the  near  by 
hills  gave  a  salute  of  21  guns.  The  President  of  (\dombia  was 
accom])anied  by  his  minister  of  irublic  works,  and  the  President  of 
Ecuador  by  his  minister  of  foreign  relations.  The  ceremoiu  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  and  select  gathering  of  invited  giu'sts  and 
re])resentatives  of  the  two  countries. 

After  the  salute  the  President  of  Ecuador  addressed  the  President 
of  ('olombia  in  substance  as  follows: 

Lot  those  fields,  made  .saoml  hy  fonnor  sufforiiif;.  ho  oons<>cratt>d  by  us.  not 
with  nois(‘  and  a  vain  display  of  pl<>asint;  and  futile  words,  hut  hy  freely  scatterin>r 
the  seeds  of  love  and  of  hope,  which  will  take  root,  jrrow  and  he  laden  with  immortal 
flowers  that,  in  due  time,  will  produce  the  mature  fruit  of  a  rich  and  just  jx'ace.  In 
this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  can  we  attain  the  >;reatness  and  jM)wer  of  former  times, 
made  >;lorious  hy  Santander  at  Iloyaca,  Sucre  at  I’ichincha,  and  the  noble  Bolivar, 
sentinel  of  the  a<:es,  before  the  snow-crowne<l  peak  of  Chimborazo. 

President  .Suarez  answered  in  similar  terms  substantially  ais  follows: 

The  ceremonies  at  this  place  and  hour  an-  not  simply  a  courtesy,  nor  a  mere  formal 
act,  as  are  .sometimes  thosi'  which  express  relations  between  States.  They  are  the 
expre.s.sions  of  prov<*d  friendship,  of  lasting;  memories  of  acts  which  mutually  honor 
the  Republics  of  ('olombia  and  of  Kcuador,  exalting  at  the  same  time  their  nenero.sity 
and  motives.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  momiment  which  is  now  to  be  plactsl  on 
this  bridjje  of  Uumichaca  on  the  line  separafiiif;  our  two  nations  will  fix  the  memory 
of  this  great  date,  while  this  act  fonns  an  undying  echo  and  more  strongly  exemplifies 
our  true  good  fellowshij),  ami  is  one  of  the  greatest  exam|)les  and  most  .simple  models 
of  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  South  American  Hepubli<-s.  .\fter 
the  great  war,  which  hivs  agitatisl  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations, 
after  the  grief  and  destruction  which  it  has  brought  ihk.ii  the  human  race,  interrupt¬ 
ing  pros|)erity  and  weakening  the  inlluence  for  right,  to  our  beautiful  New  World, 
and  e.sp«*cially  to  th(*  people  of  South  .\nieri<“a,  there  seems  to  have  fallen  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  sjxmtaneous  and  general  concert  of  peace  and  of  justice,  in  which  they  will 
all  progre.s.sively  take  part  in  Christian  liberty  and  modern  prosperity. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR,  DR.  ALFREDO  RAQUERIZO  MORENO. 

Hm  Excellency  Dr.  BaquerDo  Moreno  has  l>een  PresMent  of  F>ua'lor  since  19Hi.  On  April!  last  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Presideni  of  Colomitia  on  the  matter  of  the  international  Itoiindry  line,  and  this  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  heads  of  the  two  nations  has  strenKthene<l  the  traditional  friendship  l>etween  the  countries  of 
Colombia  and  Kcuacjor, 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA,  DR.  MARCO  FIDEL  Sl’AREZ. 


Ills  Excellency  Dr.  Marco  Fidel  SiiArez  wa.s  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Colombia  in  1918.  His  address 
made  in  the  conference  with  the  President  of  Ecuador  on  the  international  boundary  question  .shows 
the  high  aims  of  Colombia,  as  well  as  those  of  Ecuador,  in  regard  to  this  international  matter,  which  both 
countries  have  made  the  means  of  international  friendship.  The  address  of  Colombia’s  President  was 
a  fine  expression  of  the  international  aims  of  the  South  .Vmerican  countries,  and  has  received  the  praise 
of  the  Governments  and  puhlicopinion  of  the  .Vmeruan  nations. 


Hull. 


lU  MU'HACA,  ON  THE  COIA>M  HlA-ECl  A1>()H  KKONTIKK. 

On  the  siK)t  reitrodiiced  in  the  |)ictiire  tlie  conference  between  the  Presidents  of  f'oloml)in  and  Ecuador  took  place  on  April  t  last.  .\t  this  point  in  the  international  boundary  line 

a  mouunient  will  be  raised  to  the  friendship  of  the  two  countries. 


CourU'fly  of  th(*  Lt'cation  of  Kruador. 

TIIK  .XfKKTINT,  AT  UrMU'IIACA. 


Th»‘  pholoKraph  shows  the  two  I’rosidonlsslandiiiRi'ilhiT  sid<‘  of  I  ho  slono  iiiarkoron  thointomalional  lino. 
Dr.  Itaqiiorizo  .Morono,  I'rosidont  of  Kciiadorisun  fholofl.aiid  Dr.  .Nfaroo  Kidol  .'sinVroz,  I’rosidont  of  Col- 
omhia  is  on  I  ho  riRhl . 


*• 


GO 
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Aft(M-  thosp  remarks  tlie  Prosidents  partook  of  a  sumptuous  rc])ast 
served  oil  the  bridge,  hotli  extremities  of  wliieli  were  decorated 
by  ])ietures  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre;  after  wbieli  the  chief  executives 
and  tlieir  invited  >;uests  comiileted  the  ceremony  by  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  monument  in  the  iilace  already  mentioned,  an  act  which 
will  long  he  remembered  in  the  annals  of  boundary  settlements  in 
South  America.  The  diplomatic  reiiresentative  of  the  Ihiited  States 
congratulated  the  Presidents  and  Governments  of  Golomhia  and 
Ecuador  on  the  ha])])y  solution  of  the  houndary  dis]uite,  and  ex- 
])ressed  the  ho])e  that  the  result  would  he  a  permanent  guaranty  of 
]>eace,  amity,  and  well-being  between  the  ])eo]des  of  those  ])rogres- 
sive  ]f<‘]>ublies. 

CALL  FOR  THE  SIXTH  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  SANITARY 
CONFERENCE  '/ 


IX  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Sanitary  ( 'onfc'rence,  held  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  ('bile, 
from  Xovember  .j  to  11.  11)11,  the*  date,  Ih'cemher  12  to  20, 
1020,  has  been  fixed  f(»r  the  assembling  of  the  Sixth  International 
Sanitary  ('onfcTC'nce  in  tlu'  city  of  Montevideo,  rruguay. 

'Pile  following  ollieial  correspondcMicc*  in  n'gard  to  the  call  and  the 
provisional  program  of  the  confenMice  are  printed  in  the  interest  of 
the  confenmee. 

I\TKI{\ATIO\AI,  SaXITAKY  HCKKAI', 

Washington,  ^fng  10  lUio. 

Hox.  .loiiN’  Oakkf.tt, 

liircctnr  (leneral,  Pan  American  Union, 

Washington,  I).  ('. 

Sir:  In  aoonlaiicc  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary 
Confen'iiee  held  at  .'santiatro,  Chile,  and  with  the  a])proval  of  the  International  Sani¬ 
tary  Oun^au,  I  am  im-losing  the  call  for  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary 
Conf<‘renee.  A  eo])y  of  the  provisional  program  for  this  eonferenee  is  also  inelosed. 

I  request  that,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  |)aragraph  7  of  the  resolutions 
relating  to  sanitary  police,  adopted  at  the  Second  International  Conferiuice  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  you  take  the  necessary  ste[>s  t<t  bring  this  call  and  the  provisional  program 
to  the  attention  of  the  governments  concerned. 
lUsijK-ctfidly, 

(Sitriiedi  il.  S.  CcMMixfi, 

Surgeon  (t'rnrral,  I’nitfd  States  1‘ubllr  Health  Serriee, 

Prorisionnl  Chairman,  International  Sanltarg  liureau. 
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Sixth  International  Sanitary  (’onference  of  the  American 
Uepcblics,  to  be  Held  in  Montevideo,  URrouAY,  December 
12-20,  1920. 

IXTEUNATIOXAL  SaXITARY  HuREAU  OF  THE  AmERICAX  REPUBLICS, 

]Vnxhington,  I).  C.,  May  10,  19''0. 

Ill  conipliaiice  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics  will 
he  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December  12-20,  1920,  under  the  presidency  of 
1  tr.  R.  Fernandez  Espiro  and  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  A  number 
of  important  sanitary  subjects  will  bo  discussed  at  this  conference,  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  the  nations  interested  will  be  duly  repre.sented. 

PROCRAM  OF  THE  Sl.XTH  IXTERX.ATIOXAL  SAXITARY  COXFEREXCE  OF  THE  AMERICAX 

REPUBLICS  TO  BE  HELH  IX  THE  CITY  OF  MOXTEVIOEO  FROM  BECEMBER  12  TO  20,  1920. 

ICach  delegation  shall  send  in  a  printed  memoir,  accompanied  by  an  abstract,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  conference  15  days  before  its  ojiening.  The  cojnes  so  remitted 
shall  be  distributiHl  in  due  time  among  the  deh*gates,  in  order  that  they  may  inform 
themselves  of  the  contents  before  the  opening  of  the  se.ssions. 

This  memoir  shall  comprisi*  the  following  ]K)ints: 

1.  Sanitary  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  impo-sed  since  the  fifth  conference. 

2.  .\doption  of  the  resolutions  pas.sed  by  the  preceding  conferences. 

:l.  Enumeration  of  the  contagious  diseases  M'hich  may  have  prevailed  since  the 
fifth  conference  (in  particular  influenzal,  m(*asure9  adopted  to  avoid  its  projiagation, 
number  of  cases,  and  deaths. 

4.  ('onsiderations  relative  to  the  outbreak  and  development  of  bubonic  plague; 
methods  employed  to  combat  it;  their  results. 

5.  Fretpiency  of  ejiidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  transmis.«ible  anterior  polio¬ 
myelitis.  and  lethargic  encephalitis. 

fi.  Actual  status  of  the  combat  against  tuherculasis,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  trachoma, 
and  ankylostomiasis. 

7.  Data  relative  to  leprosy  and  the  measures  put  in  practice  to  prevent  its  diffusion. 

8.  Actual  status  of  the  combat  against  avariosis  (venereal  diseases). 

9.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  service  of  disinfection.  Work  carried  out. 

10.  Movement  of  population  and  rate  of  mortality  during  the  last  five-year  period. 

11.  Water  supply  and  sewerage  service;  their  extent. 

12.  Ajiplication  of  different  .systems  of  jiaving. 

1:L  Organization  and  operation  of  the  «*rvice  of  maritime  sanitation. 

14.  Work  of  the  health  commis,sions  of  each  one  of  the  American  Republics. 

15.  Data  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  sanitary  information  center  of  Monte- 
vhleo.' 

Riilfg  for  srsnions. 

1.  During  the  .ses.sions  of  the  conference  only  abstracts  of  the  memoirs  presented 
by  the  delegates  shall  lie  read.  In  this  reading,  as  for  voting,  the  alphalietical  order 
of  the  nations  repre.sented  in  the  act  shall  lie  observed. 

2.  Not  more  than  15  minutes  shall  lie  employed  in  the  reading  of  the  al>sfracts. 

3.  Having  l>een  once  rea<l  they  shall  lie  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Delegatt's  who  desire  to  take  jiart  in  the  discussion  shall  lie  limited  to  5  min¬ 
utes  as  a  maximum,  and  shall  sjieak  only  twice.  Oh-servations  made  by  the  authors 
of  the  abstracts  having  lieen  noted  the  debate  shall  l>o  held  to  l>e  closed  unless  the 
conference  rule  otherwise. 


>  This  point  will  bo  treated  by  the  delegation  from  Urupiay. 
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A.  ( H >!»<!rvat ions  formulatud  Ity  tho  <lole<p»t(*s  >ii  the  courst*  of  the  disrussion  shall 
Ik*  presented  in  writing  to  the  secretary  h«*fore  the  t(‘rmination  of  the  session. 

5.  Every  motion  or  suggestion  shall  he  presented  in  writing,  and,  if  supported  by 
two  delegates,  shall  Ik*  referred  to  a  coniinitte<>.  and  shall  Ik*  treated  of  over  the  tables 
only  if  HO  dechled  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  coniinitt(*es  on  information  shall  exi>edite  the  transaction  of  business  ami 
shall  advise  as  they  think  lit,  in  the  form  of  conclusions. 

7.  Tin*  <lecisions  of  the.se  committws  shall  be  discus.sed  briefly,  and  the  delegates 
may,  in  this  event,  sjx'ak  only  once  and  only  for  o  minutes. 

As  r(*(|Uost(‘(l  ill  tho  oommunicatitm  <»f  Dr.  Ilufjh  S.  (’ummiii", 
provisional  ohairmaii  of  tho  iiitoriiatitmal  sanitary  hiiroaii,  tho  tliroo- 
tor  "onoral  of  tho  Pan  Amorioan  I’nion  has  addrossod  a  lottor  to  tlto 
diplomatio  roprosontativos  of  all  tho  oonntrios  intorostod  in  tho  oon- 
foronoo,  transinittinj;  a  oopy  of  tho  oall  and  tho  provisional  program, 
which  has  also  boon  »;iv(*n  to  tho  pross,  and  will  ho  printod  in  tho 
Ik  i.i.KTiN  of  tho  Pan  Ani(‘rioan  rnion. 

PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 


Venezuela  Rapidly  Developing  Cotton  Manufacture  is  tho  titlo  iindor 
which  Harry  ('hai)in  Phiminor  writes  an  intorosting  sketch  for  tho 
Textile  World  Journal  of  April  17,  11120,  on  tho  dovolopinont  of  this 
industrial  feature  in  Vono/.uola.  Mr.  Plummer  spent  four  months 
in  that  country  last  year,  making  a  special  study  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  of  its  progress  in  many  linos  of  activity.  After  a  brief 
introduction,  in  which  In*  |)ays  a  deserved  tribute  t()  the  recent  prog- 
r(*ss  made  in  manufacturing,  he  continues: 

What  (K-casi<»ns  a  further  .xurprist*  ami,  ton,  compels  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  is 
the  fact  that  the  Venezuelan  indu.stri(*s  for  the  most  part  are  «*nd(*avoring  to  keep  pact* 
with  latter-day  developments  in  this  country,  in  Canada,  and  in  Europe  in  res])ect  to 
motive  jstwer  and  other  fundamentals  of  equi]>metit  and  maintename.  In  all  of  the 
c'ountry’s  cottmi  mills  atnl  factories  of  every  .sort  ele<-tricity  is  us(*d  not  only  for  light¬ 
ing  but  for  motive  power  and  for  many  sejtarate  mecdianical  operations. 

.\.s  to  the  <-otton,  like  a  wealth  of  other  raw  materials,  it  is  grown  in  abundance  ami  in 
exceedingly  g«KKl  (pialityon  the  vast,  marvelously  fertile  llanos,  or  plains,  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  which  ext<*nd  from  .VI  to  many  hutidreds  of  miles  south  of  the  coast  mountain 
range  that  divides  them  from  the  Carribbean's  shores.  As  to  the  fuel,  there  are  both 
<-oaI  and  oil  to  be  ha<l  in  a  nev<‘r-failing  sujtply,  and  while  both  are  more  costly  than 
in  th<*  United  States,  they  have  been  availed  of  year  in  and  year  out  by  manufa«  torie.s 
that  ar**  i»aying  their  owners  in  Venezuela  and  in  France,  Englatid,  and  (iermany 
handsome  dividends.  *  *  * 

Next  to  the  ]»r<Kligal  abundance  ami  the  clo.se  proximity  and  the*  relative  cheapness 
of  raw  materials  atid  of  fuel,  the  labor  supply  is  the  <'hief  reason  for  tin*  sma-ess  of  most 
of  the  Venezu«*lan  industries.  'I'he  labor  is  not  only  fairly  available  and,  judged  by 
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prosciit-tlay  North  Aniorh  aii  and  European  !<taiulardw,  very  <heai)  but  it  is  strikiiii'ly 
efficient  and  uniformly  skillful.  It  matters  not  whether  the  trabajador  be  a  white 
man  of  the  country  or  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Sjranish  colonial  i>osses.sions  off  the 
Afri<-an  coast,  wheiu-e  comes  much  of  the  best  manual  labor,  or  a  Negro  of  the  coas 
lands  or  of  one  of  the  near-by  Dutch  or  llritish  islands,  or  an  Indian  or  mestizo  (mix¬ 
ture  of  white  and  Indian)  from  the  region  of  Los  Andes,  he  will  invariably  j>rove  to 
represent  an  exceedingly  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  faithfulness.  *  *  * 

Much  of  the  capital  behind  the  textile  industry  in  Venezuela  is  French  and  British, 
but  one  of  the  largest  oi>erating  concerns  is  the  Compania  Anonima  Telares  de  Valen¬ 
cia  y  Caracas,  which  now  oiu-rates  two  large  factories  in  the  cities  named,  which  ar<> 
110  miles  apart  on  the  (Jerman-owntHl  (Jran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela.  These  have  a 
IK*rsonnel  of  1,0(K)  opt'ratives,  all  natives,  and  have  a  pHnluction  cai>acity  of  1,300 
quintals  of  manufactured  cotton  jn^r  day.  Sheetings,  bolt  ch)th,  drills,  jirints,  and 
thread  are  among  the  regular  output,  which  includes  also  underwear. 

These  mills  were  founded  in  1!(0S  by  the  linn  of  F.  de  Sales  Perez  y  Ca.,  with  a 
capital  of  1,500,000  bolivars  (S300,0<K)).  The  present  organization  was  incor|H)rated 
in  June,  1911,  with  a  ca])ital  of  4,040,000  bolivars  (.i-HOOitlOO).  Electrical  motive 
power  is  employed  throughout  both  well-e<iuipi>ed  factories  for  running  machines  o* 
English  importation.  At  the  start  of  operations  the  daily  wage  of  the  men  averaged 
4  bolivars  (HO  cents);  that  of  the  women  2.50  bolivars  (50  cents),  and  that  of  the  children 
1  bolivar  (20  cents).  While  thest*  ligures  have  been  subject  to  advances  of  as  high 
as  1(K)  j)ercent  during  the  ensuing  jiericnl,  and  i)articularly  during  the  years  of  the 
World  War,  which  imposed  a  severe  strain  upon  the  economic  life  of  all  of  the  Latin 
American  Ilepublics,  tin*  standard  of  compensation  is  appreciably  lower  than  that 
which  prevails  for  similar  occupations  in  this  country. 

A  textile  mill  yet  larger  than  either  of  the  two  aforementioned,  although  not  quite 
a])proaching  their  combined  capitalization,  pro])erty  holdings,  perst)nnel,  and  capac¬ 
ity,  is  operated  at  Valencia,  one  of  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  the  llei)ublic  and 
the  pivotal  <  enter  of  the  most  highly  i)rmliu  tive  agrarian  region,  by  the  French  linn 
of  Branger  Fn'res.  Tlu*  latter  plant  is  a  model  of  light,  cleanliness,  and  working 
efficiency,  due  to  the  relative  newne.ss  and  splendid  upkeep  of  its  buildings.  Wage 
figures  and  other  fiscal  details  concerning  the  French  enterprise*  are  denied  the  in- 
cpiirer  at  the  firm’s  offices  in  Valencia,  and  photos  are  not  permitted  to  be  taken. 
The  understanding  about  the  city  and  in  financial  and  business  circle's  in  Venezuela 
is  that  the  earnings  are  consiele*rably  in  exe*e>8s  of  the  two  native  establishments. 
Tlic're*  is  still  anofhe*r  Venezuelan  textile  mill  within  the  State  of  t’arabobo,  of  whic  h 
Valencia  is  the*  capital,  and  a  fifth  on  the*  extreme  e*aste*rn  e*oast  of  the*  llepedelie-. 
These*  seve*ral  ente*rprise*s  repre*se*nt  a  total  caieitalization  of  U),(Mk).0()()  bolivars 
($2,0(K),0(K)),  and  preHlue*e  HO  per  e*ent  of  the  ordinary  e*loth  e*onsume*el  in  the*  e-ountry. 

Some*  ide*a  of  the*  basic*  advantage's  upon  which  the  e-otton  manufae  torie*s  of  Vene- 
ziic'la  elejeenel  may  be  obtaiiu'd  from  a  survey  of  the*  industric's  of  that  c  ountry  lately 
e*omple*te*el  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Ve*loz  Goitie*oa,  me*mbe*r  of  the  Inte*r-.\me*ricau  High 
('ommis.sion  (Venezuelan  se*e*tion),  who  was  one*  of  the*  de*le*gate*s  to  the*  re*e*ent  Ban 
Ame*rican  Financial  Congrc'.ss  at  Wa-shington.  and  forme*rly  was  ministe*r  to  this  country 
to  the  Netlu'rlands,  to  the*  t<e*rman  Emjeire,  and  to  (’olombia.  This  remarkably 
e*omprehe*nsive*  work,  which  has  just  be*e*n  issue*el  in  both  Spanish  and  Engli.sh  by  the* 
miidstry  of  fennento  etf  Venezuela,  jelae-c'S  the  total  consumption  of  the*  country's  textile* 
mills  in  raw  se*e*ele*el  c  otton  at  43,IHKf  e|uintals,  ele*rive*el  from  a  normal  field  lercKluction 
within  the  llepublic  of  T.iHKf.fMH)  kilograms  in  the*  se*e*d.  Dr.  Veloz  cite*s  the*  crop 
for  1919  as  having  totaled  1,995,()(K)  kilograms  of  se*e*ele*el  raw  cotton,  whie*h  we*re*  sold 
at  an  average  of  H.25  bolivars  ((>5  e-ents)  per  kilogram,  thus  re*alizing  an  aggrc'gate 
value*  of  (i,4H3,75()  bolivars  ($l,‘J9f),750). 

“Cotton,  although  a  natural  prcKluct  of  Venezuela,  was  not  cidtivate'd  until  17H2,’’ 
he*  state's.  “Its  output  bename  imiK)rtant  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  L’nite'd  State's 
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( hut  after  that  stnifTfile  and  the  snihsectueiit  jjreat  (ie<'liiie  in  the  prices  of 
this  staple  i)r(Klu<  t  the  industry  was  jatidually  ahandoned. 

“  The  cotton  plant  attains  the  hei<;ht  of  a  shrub  and  under  the  usual  cultivation  i>ro- 
duces  in  Venezuela  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

■‘At  the  betrinnin^  of  IHOO  the  average  exportation  of  cotton  was  of  450,000  kilo¬ 
grams  a  year.  In  1S50  the  exj>orts  of  cotton  were  of  :I(M),0<M)  kilograms  and  in  1888  of 
57, (KK)  kilograms.  According  to  the  Statistical  Year  H<K)k  for  Venezuela  257, dOO 
kilograms,  with  a  commercial  value  of  280,000  bolivars  (S5t),l'2t))  were  exported  in  l!(i;l. 

■■  Cotton  grows  in  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Venezuela,  but  the  best  results  have 
b(*en  obtained  in  the  States  of  Aragua  and  Carabobo,  which  Commonwealths  produce 
54  per  cent  of  the  total  j)rcKluction  of  cotton  in  Venezuela.  The  farmers  sow  cotton 
at  the  same  time  as  corn  or  beans,  during  the  month  of  July,  and  the  crop  of  cotton 
begins  to  be  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  depends  upon  the  time  that  rains  permit  the  sowing. 

‘‘  The  crops  of  corn  or  beans,  etc.,  ])ay  the  expenst*  of  the  whole  cultivation  of  the 
cotton  and  the  only  outlay  in  the  raising  of  the  great  staple  is  the  gathering. 

"Two  and  three-<iuarters  (juintals  of  40  kilograms  each  are  retjuired  to  obtain  one 
quintal  of  cotton  without  seed.  This  represents  an  average  of  28.5  jx'r  cent  of  the 
cotton  in  the  setnl.  Therefore,  ‘28.5  jH‘r  cent  of  7,(KK),tKK)  kilograms  of  cotton  in  the 
seed  gives  1,9!I5,(K)((  kilograms  of  .xeeded  cotton. 

"The  i)rice  of  cotton  in  X'enezuela  during  the  last  eight  years,  1911-1019,  has 
fluctuated  betwtHUi  70  bolivars  and  150  bolivars  (814  and  ■8;$0)  jx'r  40  kilograms.  The 
last  ])rice  of  150  bolivars  jH“r  40  kilograms  was  the  one  j)aid  at  the  end  of  the  1919 
c  rop,  due  to  the  high  jcrice  that  cotton  has  reached  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  country  that  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  cotton  in  the  world. 

Veiu'zuelan  cotton  is  classilicnl  as  cotton  No.  2.  Egypt  jcroduces  cotton  No.  1. 
However,  due  to  the  difference  in  seixls,  soil,  cultivation  on  a  small  scale,  etc., 
Venezuelan  cotton  is  inixcnl  in  such  a  manner  that  a  standard  quality  of  uniformed 
length  of  fiber  is  not  obtainable  in  a  given  lot  of  cotton  from  Venezuela.  For  this 
reason  the  j»rice  of  Venezuelan  cotton  is  always  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  medium 
class  cotton  from  the  United  States.  The  States  of  Zulia  (of  which  the  great  coffee 
jKcrt  of  Maracaibo  is  the  capital)  produc-es  the  best  cpiality  of  Venezuelan  cotton, 
owing  to  the  length  of  its  fibc-r  and  bc*cause  it  is  more  advantageous  when  manufac- 
turi*d,  but  as  the  cdoth  industry  in  Venezuela  is  not  intensive  enough  to  warrant  the 
cla.ssification  of  fibc'rs,  this  advantage  is  unavailable  in  the  aggregate  cotton  trade  of 
Venc'zuela.  The  cotton  jdant  gives  but  one  crop  a  year  and  recjuires  to  be  replanted 
annually. 

“In  the  cultivation  of  cotton  a  capital  of  more  than  1,(KK),(KK)  bolivars  ($2(X),(KX))  is 
inv(*stc‘d  in  Venezuela.” 

Venezuela  to-day  is  sustaining  a  ix'ricxl  of  unexam])led  j>rosjK'rity.  The  Ilcpublie 
emergc'd  from  the  world  chaos  attendant  uiK)n  the  war  with  a  rc'cord  for  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  her  foreign  debt  c*qualed  only  by  the  United  States,  for  throughout  the 
c'onflict  she  contrivc*d  to  rc'gularly  meet  her  interest  j)ayments,  although  licensed  to 
defer  each  as  it  bc'came  due  by  a  sjx‘cific  agreement  entercnl  into  with  the  foreign 
bondholders  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  net. result  of  this  achievement 
is  the  ])resent  high  jwsition  of  the  bolivar,  the  Venezuelan  unit  of  currency,  which 
has  reactc*d  to  extraordinary  jwemiums  over  the  standard  of  coinage  value  not  only 
in  Fvurojx*,  but  in  our  own  land. 

Uj)on  this  premise  EurojK‘an  int<‘rc*sts  in  Venezuela  are  j)rocc“CHling  apace  to  develoj) 
the  natural  advantages  that  exist  there  for  manufacturing  and  all  other  industrial 
activities  under  prevailing  exchange  conditions,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
status  of  the  financial  market  in  Venezuela,  are  likely  to  continue  indefinitely, 
liehind  any  number  of  Venezuelan  industries,  in  the  textile  field  as  in  others,  Euro- 
jx-an  influence  and  Eurojxjan  cajutal  will  be  found.  In  fact,  the  establishment 
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of  new  cotton  mills  and  the  corjKjrate  increase  of  cotton  cultivation,  and,  too,  the 
expansion  of  existing  cotton  manufactories  are  among  the  larger  activities  that  are 
now  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  Caracas  and  the  principal  (.>ld  World  financial 
centers. 

Ill  conclusion,  Mr.  Plummer  "ives  his  views  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  Venezuela  hecoming  a  market  for  American  textile  machinery 
and  mill  equipment,  sujr^estine;  that  in  connection  with  a  selling 
campaign  competent  service  plans  and  efliciency  installation  schemes 
should  he  provided,  thereby  aiding  Venezuelan  factory  owners  to 
increase  profits. 

The  Mexican-American  Trade  Conference,  held  last  Feliruary  in 
Mexico  ('ity,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  American  ('hamher  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Mexico,  is  the  sidiject  of  a  detailed  rejiort  by  Edwin  W. 
Sours,  general  manager  for  R.  (1.  Dun  tS:  Co.  in  Mexico,  jiuhlislied  in 
tlie  Ajiril  number  of  The  World's  Markets.  The  follow  ing  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Sours’s  article  will  serve  to  sliow  the  character  of  the  topics 
discussed  and  give  an  idea  of  the  important  features  of  tlie  con¬ 
ference; 

Tlie  United  Statea-Mexico  Tratle  Confereiue,  which  wa.a  held  in  Mexico  City  in 
February,  under  the  auspict'a  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico, 
adds  a  distinctly  new  chapter  to  the  development  of  tlie  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  first  conference  of  its  kind  ever  held  by  an  .\merican  chamber  of 
commerce  in  a  foreign  country.  Its  effect  on  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  this 
c  ountry  will  undoubtedly  he  more  far-reaching  than  even  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  the  plan  dared  to  hope  when  it  was  first  suggested,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improhahle 
that  it  will  have  an  indirect  effect  on  the  international  commerce  of  this  country  so 
far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned.  In  all,  about  150  .Vmerican  delegates  from  various 
sections,  representing  the  tinancial,  commercial,  and  educational  interests  of  the 
United  8taU>s,  made  the  trip  to  Mexico  ('ity  and  .spent  the  better  part  of  two  weeks 
gaining  an  intimate  knowlinlge  of  Mexican  business  conditions.  They  conferred 
with  their  rejiresentatives  in  that  country  and  with  Mexican  bankers,  merchants,  and 
lawyers.  They  gained  a  broader  view  of  Mexico  and  a  greater  respect  for  the  business 
men  of  that  country.  That  the  ^lexical!  tJovernment  viewed  the  conference  favor¬ 
ably  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  daily  .sessions  were  held  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  National  School  of  Mines,  and  by  statements  of  thase  who  attended  the 
conference  as  to  the  courteous  treatment  and  the  assistance  given  them  by  tiovern- 
ment  ollicials;  also  by  the  hampiet  that  was  tendered  the  visiting  delegat<>s  by  the 
Mexico  City  Municipal  tiovernment. 

Although  the  conference  was  of  only  three  days’  duration,  most  of  the  delegates 
spent  a  much  longer  time  in  Mexico  City  and  in  visiting  near-by  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  recreational  centers.  Several  short  trii)s,  combining  pleasure  and  business, 
were  arranged  for  the’ benefit  of  the  American  delegates  by  the  Mexican  busine.ss 
men.  Through  ojien  and  frank  discussion,  which  characterized  the  conferences,  the 
delegates,  both  Mexican  and  American,  gained  a  clearer  insight  into  each  others’ 
business  methods  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  important  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  future  commerce.  Such  topics  as  financing  the  exjwrts  and  imports  of 
•Mexico,  trade-marks,  credits,  agencies,  banking  facilities  and  methods  in  Mexico, 
shipping,  jiacking,  sales  methods,  distribution  ami  advertising  in  Mexico,  declara¬ 
tions  and  billing  of  merchandise,  and  real  estate  and  mine  titles  in  Mexico  were 
discussed. 
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In  addition  tlim*  wore  roun<l-tai>lt‘  c-ontVrcnws  in  which  those  interested  in  various 
commercial  lines  t(K)k  part.  Forexam]>le,  those  interested  in  dyes.  ])aints.  chemical 
]>roducts,  dru<;s,  and  medicines  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention  to  discuss  the 
particular  j»rohlems  coniu'cted  with  that  trade.  On  the  same  day  the  distributors  of 
hardware,  a<;ricultural  implements.  electri(“al  ajipliances.  and  machinery,  and  dealers 
in  leather,  rubber,  and  similar  products  also  met.  Each  eveniuf;  was  devoted  to 
di8cU8.sion  of  this  kind,  while  the  morninf;  and  afternoon  sessions  were  <;iven  over  to 
fjeneral  meetinjp?,  at  which  topics  of  universal  interest  were  considered  at  some  leiif^th 
by  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  and  others  ({ualified  to  speak  authoritatively,  after 
which  the  meetin<;s  were  thrown  open  for  f^uioral  discussion.  This  method  had  two 
advantatp‘8:  First,  the  morniii};  and  afternoon  .sessions  brought  together  the  Mexican 
and  American  business  men  for  a  broad  dircussion  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  that  way  gave  the  delegates  an  oj)iM)rtunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  general  conditions  that  affect  that  trade;  sectuid, 
the  round-table  discussion  brought  them  in  close  contact  with  the  men  who  were 
handling  their  j)articular  line  of  merchandise  and  gave  them  the  op|K)rtunity  of 
discu8.sing  with  them  in  informal  conferences  the  imisitects  of  future  business  and 
what  8tej)s  might  be  taken  to  increase  the  sales  of  the  products  in  which  they  were 
interested.  *  *  * 

The  oitening  session  of  the  conference  was  held  in  the  National  Sch(K)l  of  Mines,  on 
Tacuba  venue,  at  10  o’clock.  Wedne.sday,  February  11.  There  were  97  delegates 
])resent  at  the  first  se.«.sion,  and  the  procetnlings  o]H“ned  with  the  singing  of  the  Himno 
Nacional  Mexicano  and  the  Star  Spangled  Hanner,  all  the  delegates  ri.sing  during  l)oth 
anthems.  *  ♦  * 

At  the  close  of  the  chairman’s  addre.ss  of  welcome  the  conference  listened  to  a  i)ai)er 
on  “Financing  the  ExiM)rts  of  Mexico,”  by  J.  H.  Howland,  exiK)rter  and  imjx)rt(*r, 
which  was  read  by  Hon.  Arnold  Shanklin,  American  consul  giuieral  at  Mexicxi  t’ity. 
This  was  followed  by  a  i)aiK*r  by  ('.  II.  M.  Agramonte,  an  attorney  of  Mexico  City,  on 
“Trade  Marks  in  Mexico.”  *  *  * 

.\t  the  afterniMin  ses.sion  following  the  oiH*ning  exerci.ses  the  i)rincipal  topic  of  dis- 
c»is.sion  was  the  extension  of  credits  to  Mexican  im]X)rters  by  the  extK)rters  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States  through  the  aid  of  American  bankers.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  this  se.s.sion,  notably  the  fact,  asserte(l  by 
several  American  delegates,  that  during  a  long  exjH*rience  in  dealing  with  Mexican 
merchants  they  had  never  suffered  los.se.s  in  that  country  out  of  i)roi)ortion  to  those 
exjH*rienced  in  any  other  ]>art  of  the  world,  while  some  stated  that  the  .showing  made 
by  their  Mexican  customers  ranked  among  the  best  on  their  lHx)k.s. 

The  discussion  of  credits,  in  which  a  great  many  of  the  delegates  ])articipated.  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reading  of  a  pajH'r  i)repared  in  a)llalHiration  by  Edwin  \V.  Sours,  giuieral 
manager  in  Mexic-o  of  R.  <1.  Dun  &  Co..  .lohn  U.  Glenn,  of  the  Etpiitable  Trust  (’<>., 
and  Frank  P.  McIntyre,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Conference  Statistics  of  the 
American  Chaml)er  of  Commerce. 

The  aftern<M>n  s«‘s.sion  on  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  banking  facilities, 
with  .John  J.  .\rnold,  rej)re.sentative  of  the  .Vmerican  Hankers’  .\ssociation  and  sujwr- 
visor  of  the  international  bu.sine.s.s  of  the  Hank  of  Italy  in  San  Franci.sco,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  .sjK-aker.  ♦  *  * 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  Mr.  .\rnold’8  addre.ss  Mr.  Newman,  the  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  invited  questions  and  comments,  as  a  result  of  which,  after  a  brief  discu.ssion, 
the  conference  voted  its  indorsement  of  the  i)lan  suggested  by  the  speaker  as  to  an 
inU'rnational  conference  regarding  the  ecsjnomic  (piestions  Indore  the  world  at  the 
]>resent  time  and  a  committ(‘e  was  ap|K>inted  by  the  chairman  to  draw  U]>  suitable 
resolutions  to  this  effect.  The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Arnold,  chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Peairs,  (ialindo,  and  Thomas. 
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Th(>  iii'xt  a(l<lrcss  at  this  session  was  tlelivemi  I)y  Frederick  .1.  Dnnkerly,  vice  i)re.-- 
ident  of  the  Mexico  City  Hankins;  Co.  *  *  » 

-Vt  the  reinainins;  se.ssions  of  the  cxsnference  the  following  topics  were  presented; 
Friday  niornins;,  “Sales  Methods,  Distrilnition.  and  Advertising  in  Mexico,”  jsaper 
hy  J.  .1.  Zalher;  Friday  afternoon,  “Shiisjnng.  Packing.  Hilling,  and  Pre]>aration  of 
Cnstonis  Declarations  of  Merchandi.se  for  Mexitx),”  ])aj)er  hy  Louis  Loeh  of  Ixseh  Hros. 
Discu.s.sions  of  great  interest  followed  the  reading  of  each  of  these  i>a])ers.  At  the  tinal 
ss'ssion  on  Saturday  morning  the  delegates  considered  a  ])lan  for  the  exchange  of  .stu¬ 
dents  hetween  Mexican  and  American  universities. 

What  South  America  Will  Contribute  to  the  World’s  Rehabilitation, 
1)V  Frederick  Todd,  in  The  Americas  for  h'ehruarv,  is  an  e.xeellent 
exj)ositiou  of  the  present  eeonomie  and  industrial  development  of 
the  countries  of  the  southern  continent.  The  author  also  outlines 
what  may  he  expected  from  them  in  the  future,  and  {rives  account 
of  the  pro{rress  heintr  made  in  various  lines  of  manufaeturin{r  and  the 
development  of  their  natural  resources.  The  article  is  herewith  repro¬ 
duced  almost  in  full: 

Almost  UK)  iH*r  cent  of  what  has  been  written  about  South  America  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  ixdnt  of  view  has  l)een  alK)Ut  the  great  l.atin-.Vmerican  Continent  a.s  a 
buying  market  for  manufactured  ginxls.  To  be  sure,  mention  has  been  made  of  its 
coffee,  its  rubber,  its  hides  and  w(K)1,  and  its  minerals.  The.se  have  been  mentioned 
l)rincipally  in  ex]>lanation  of  the  Latin-.Vmerican’s  wherewithal  to  buy  the  manufac¬ 
tures.  To-day  it  is  time  to  write  of  l.atin-Ainerica’s  economic  iH)wer  for  contributing 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  interlocking  indiistrj'  and  trade  of  the  world. 

.\sia,  Africa.  Oceania,  and  our  own  half  of  the  Western  llemisj)here  are  to  furnish 
their  contributions.  .Ml  are  strongly  ])lace<l  in  the  ability  to  ])roduce  surplu.ses  of 
their  chara(  teristie  production.  We  can  furnish  machinerj-  and  locomotives;  we  can 
(*rect,  in  Funtju;,  for  instance,  great  concrete-steel  structures,  in  our  wntrilmtion  tt) 
the  enterprise  of  getting  the  world  going.  We  can  buy  much  that  any  other  ])art  of 
the  worhl  may  imxluce.  The  other  continents,  till  now  clas.sed  as  imxlucers  of  i)rimi- 
tive  raw  materials  and  as  ])ureha.sers  of  manufactured  g(xxls,  have  been  enriched  by 
live  years  of  a  “seller's  market.”  and  they  can  not  oidy  furnish  surjilus  ])rtxluction 
lx*cau.se  of  exjiansion  of  their  jmxluction  capacity  during  the  war,  but  they,  as  well 
as  we,  are  in  a  iH)sition  to  furnish  the  l)asis  of  a  c-onsiderable  volume  of  credit  su])]X)rt- 
ing  the  transaction  of  furnishing  the  raw  materials  with  which  Europe  will  get  going 
again.  Hut.  to  speak  only  of  South  .\meriea.  it  is  now  a  time  to  think  of  that  amti- 
nent  not  only  as  a  great  and  profitable  market  for  manufactures  which  must  be  sold 
in  order  to  sui)jx)rt  the  renascent  industry,  but  as  a  great  source  of  new  red  bhxxl  and 
eeonomie  strength  in  the  convalescent  stage  of  the  world.  Certainly  .South  .\merica 
can  buy,  and  will  buy,  not  only  from  Eurojx*,  but  from  us.  And  it  will  sell,  not  only 
to  weakened  Europe,  but  to  us  and  to  other  well-to-do  nations,  and  out  of  its  ex])aiuled 
wealth  it  will  contribute  to  the  g«‘neral  international  fund  of  much-needed  cre<lit  and 
to  general  linancial  stability. 

For  the  nations  of  South  .\merica  have  experienced  a  kintl  of  industrial  and  linan¬ 
cial  regeneration  through  the  war-time  stimulation  of  exjx'riences.  There  has  lx>en 
an  in.satiablc  demand  for  their  raw  jinxlucts,  at  high  j)rices,  for  ca.sh.  Where,  before 
the  war,  they  speciali/.cxl  in  their  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  W(x)l,  and  wheat,  and  negUx’ted 
the  hx'al  ])r(xluction  even  of  jxjtatcx-s,  rice,  beans,  eggs,  and  such  plain  nece.s.sities, 
which  they  pun  ha.sed  for  im|xirtation,  they  have  been  forced  by  the  shutting  off  of 
the  auj)ply  through  war-time  conditions,  to  diversify  the  agricidtural  imxlmdion  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  now  they  are  exixcrting  them.  With  the  former  inllux 
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of  textiles,  h1kk‘.«,  articles  of  inctal,  soaj)s,  gla-sswaro,  and  lumdrcds  of  other  kinds  of 
mercliandise  shut  off,  or  l)oujiht  at  treble  or  qnadrnj)le  the  old  ])rice,  they  have  gone 
into  manufacturing,  not  in  any  i)riinitive  way,  but  with  well-organized  factory  jdants 
and  pretty  fair  e<'onoinics  and  elliciencies.  Their  peoples  have  demonstrated  nmiark- 
able  skill  as  workmen  and  artisans.  They  are  now  manufacturing  so  extensively  as 
to  l)e  almost  indtistrially  self-contained;  at  any  rate,  they  are  much  nearer  to  that 
desideratum  of  national  e<‘onomy  than  they  were  before. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  South  America  was  iirecijutated  into  a  crisis.  Europe 
had  l«*en  ]M)uring  frc'sh  money  continually  into  the  development  of  enterprises  there, 
and  had  furnished  mercantile  credits  sullicient  not  only  to  sujtjtort  a  great  part  of  all 
the  carrying  of  merchandise  during  distribution  proc  e.s.ses  and  of  local  jcrodiicts  on  the 
way  to  exjKcrt,  but  to  enalcle  a  rank  siM'culation  in  farm  lands  to  be  carried  on  in 
certain  sections.  All  this  stream  of  money  was  suddenly  shut  off.  Thousands  were 
thrown  out  of  emi>loyment.  Speculative  merchants  went  to  the  wall.  Even  .some 
of  the  banks  were  shaken.  Hut  South  America  got  u|K)n  its  own  feet.  A  IUkmI  of  cash 
received  for  the  imKlucts  tcnck  the  jdac  e  of  the  borrowed  money.  15y  Ihlti  Argentina 
was  able  to  carry  its  own  local  merchandi.sing  credits.  There  was  jdenty  of  money. 
The  other  countries  recovered  likewise*.  To-day,  while  the  attraction  of  ‘‘camp” 
enterpri.se*  attracts  the  large*  volume  of  national  ine-ome*  in  Argentina,  and  either 
cattle,  coffe*e,  or  cotton,  in  the  faz.endas,  or  the*  e*stablishment  of  small  manufacturing. 
fa.scinate*.s  the  capital  growth  of  ISraz.il,  so  that  formal  inve*stme*nt  in  railroads  an<l 
incor|K)rdte*d  industry  on  a  large*  se-ale  is  neit  ]Mipidar,  anel  gre*at  issue*s  of  fe)re*ign  e're*elit 
by  sale  of  .se*e-uritie*s  are*  frankly  imjeetssible*,  it  e  an  be*  saiel  withemt  .shaeleew  of  eeentra- 
elie'tieen  that  a  e*onsiele*rable*  veelttme  eif  me*re-antile  e-rt*elit  e-an  be  e)rgani/.e*el,  anel  is 
ae-tually  be*ing  eirganiz.ed,  uikui  whie*h  teinjaerary  a.s.sistane'e*  to  Euretjse  in  shipments 
of  raw  mate*rials  wilt  be*  maele*. 

We*  are*  talking  he*re  as  if  the*  einly  seuire-e  ol  e-re*etit  for  the*  e-urrent  ne*eels  e>f  Euretpe* 
we*re  in  Xeerth  Amerie  a.  The  Uniteel  State*s  may  be*  the*  eudy  plaee*  wlie-re*  ve*ry  large 
issue*se)f  lH>nels  e-eeiilel  Ik*  lte>ate*el.  but  inte*rnatie>nal  banking  anel  mere'antile*  eerganizatie.n 
is  even  neiw  elrawing  ujeem  the*  surjelus  eTe*elit-.stre*ngth  e)f  the*  rie-h  ove*r-seas  jiarts  eef 
the*  worlel.  The  basie*  .se)ure'e*s  eef  e're*<tit  in  .Seeuth  Amerie'a  are*  furnishing  now  the* 
me*an.s  eef  suppUing  EurojK.*  on  a  basis  of  eleterreel  jiayment.  More*e)ve*r,  the*  ne*w  linan- 
edal  ]Ki.sitiein  eef  Seeuth  Ame*rie-a  is  be*ing  e-ein.se)lielate*el  in  a  me)ve*me*nt  ed'  tlui.se*  Uepub- 
lie-s  wheise*  me)ne*y  has  tH*e*n  em  a  fluctuating  ba.sis  to  put  the*ir  e-urrene  y  anel  banking 
.systems  ujaen  a  .souml  anel  stable  foeding,  baeked  ley  gedd.  Within  live  ye*ai.s  all 
South  Amt“rie"a  south  of  the  Eejuateer  will  be*  on  the  “geeld  basis.” 

The*  j)re*mier  inelustrie*s  of  Seuith  Ame*rie'a  in  all  jerobability  will  always  1  e*  the* 
fonner  ones,  that  jmeeluewl  va.st  epiantitie*.s  of  raw  materials.  Me-at,  wenel,  whe*at, 
linsee*et,  hides,  tanning  extract,  e*e)ffee*,  e'en-eea,  rubber,  e-oi)jK*r,  tin,  nitrate,  will  always 
be  the*  great  "metney  makers”  anel  the  South  .Vme*rie-an  e-e)ntributie)n  tee  the  weerlel's 
manufae  t tiring.  I.uml)e*r  anel  beeautiful  wexsls  are*  let  be  adele*el,  anti  tht*re  may  come  a 
gre*at  tlevelt)j>me*nt  t>f  cedton  preMluction.  Semth  America  has  all  altmg  furnisht*el  sennet 
gtKKl  eedton  and  sugar.  To  the*st*  jtroeiucts,  mttving  in  heavy  volume,  there  is  netw 
tK*ing  adele*d  a  very  re*s|)ectable  total  of  minttr  ones,  such  as  rice,  bt*ans,  canne*tl  vt*gt*- 
table*s  and  fruits,  buttt*r  anel  cheese*,  ami  wines.  There  is  setme*  pre).spe*ct  ed'  Setuth 
America  eleveloping  a  tanning  industry  that  may  eventually  exjKtrt  le*athe*r  in  ])lace 
of  hieles.  The  South  American  growth  of  manufacturing  is  imixtrtant,  but  it  is  only 
complementary  to  the  premier  inelustries  of  the  ‘‘camits”  anel  the  fe)rt*.sts. 

It  Ls  therefore*  etf  gre*at  signilicance*  that  the*  agricultural  inelustrie*s  anel  the*  e-e>untry 
life*  of  Hra/.il,  Uruguay,  anel  .\rge*ntina  are*  waking  up  tee  .seunething  abexelutely  ne*w  te> 
them.  \  jmegre-ssive  element  ameeiig  the*  farme-rs  is  abseelutely  hungry  fe>r  new  ieleas 
etf  ‘‘scientific”  preeelue  tiem.  Deewn  in  the  busie*st  part  of  IUie*ne>s  .\ire*s,  e»n  the*  Calle* 
San  Martin,  you  may  step  inside*  the  entrane-e  of  an  establishme*nt,  ope*n  all  the*  ye*ar 
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nmiul,  where  th«-  linest  blooded  hulLs,  inajtuificent  sheep,  great  horses,  and  an  array 
of  stock  breeders’  implements  and  machinery  are  exhibited  and  sold.  Right  across 
the  street  is  a  big  .store  devoted  entirely  to  ‘•rural  goods,”  including  not  only  farm 
machinery,  but  furniture,  merchandise  of  home  comfort,  etc.,  for  ever/  i)ha.s«*  of 
country  life.  A  dozen  great  establishments  sjXH'ialize  in  the  larger  machinery,  such 
as  immen.st*  tractors,  windmills,  harvesters,  gang  idows,  and  the  like.  You  are  told 
that  by  far  the  greatest  I)art  of  the  large  incomes  that  have  been  received  during  the 
reign  of  war-time  high  |)rices  have  been  j)ut  right  back  into  increased  holdings  of  land, 
lU'w  machinery,  and  stock.  Instead  of  the  speculative  ])urchast‘  of  land  to  sell  again 
for  a  profit.  land  for  increased  agrh’ultural  industry  is  being  sought  and  purchast'd. 
And  this  is  not  only  true  of  .\rgentina,  it  is  true  of  Hrazil,  where  great  tracts  of  grazing 
land  in  a  great  circle  fnjin  Matto  (irosso  to  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul  are  changing  hands  at 
increasing  prices. 

Life  in  the  country  is  becoming  comfortable,  which  means  a  great  tleal  more,  in 
Rrazil  and  .\rgentina,  than  anybody  who  has  not  traveled  the  back  sections  of  those 
countries  will  realize.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  practically  no  roads  in  the  country, 
either  in  .Vrgentina  or  Brazil.  A'ou  could  not  “tour”  for  50  miles  out  of  the  brilliant 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  you  could  not  take  an  automobile  200  miles  across  the  flat 
“camix)”  just  outside  of  Buenos  .Vires  except  in  the  dry  .sea.son.  Excepting  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  right  around  Rio  and  Buenos  .Vires,  well-to-do  peoj)le  have  not  wanted 
to  live  in  country  hou.ses.  The  rich  .Argentine  or  Brazilian  farmer  lives  in  Buenos 
.Vires,  Siio  Paulo,  or  Rio.  But  within  the  war  jK-riod  a  change  has  been  seen.  The 
automobile,  which  was  used  for  show  in  the  cities,  has  overrun  the  country.  Roads 
are  being  built.  In  Brazil  “road  committees”  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  co- 
o|H‘rating  with  a  Federal  Government  bureau  in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  j)utting  a  network  of  automobile  roads  over  the  farm  sections. 

This  has  already  ha<l  an  effect  on  the  home  life  of  the  country  people.  They  are 
beginning  to  use  their  automobiles  to  ride  into  town  on  .Sundays.  They  go  to  country 
fairs;  merchants  are  now  exhibiting  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury  for  country 
houses,  along  with  farm  machinery.  Gas-electric  house-lighting  sets,  novelties, 
games,  etc.,  are  having  a  country  sale  in  this  way.  The  great  store  in  Buenos  .Vires, 
covering  half  a  city  bUn'k  and  with  four  floors  crowded  with  articles  to  make  country 
home  life  attractive,  is  a  recent  outgrowth  of  this  “live  in  the  countrj'’’  movement. 
It  is  headed  by  one  of  the  shrewdest,  up-to-date  business  men  of  Buenos  .Vires.  An 
-Argentine  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  leading  linanc  ier  of  his  country  cites  this 
change  in  country  life  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  great  exi)ansion  of  Argentine  wealth  and 
future  pn)duction.  He  says  that  .Argentina  will  triple  its  present  exjjort  surplus  of 
leading  products.  Better  living  conditions  in  the  country  will  increast*  agricultural 
efficiency.  A  great  rural  market  for  manufactured  products  will  be  added  to  that  of 
the  cities,  which  now  absorb  most  of  the  high-class  merchandise.  This  country-life 
development  is  not  conline<l  to  .Argentina,  .'•^mething  of  it  is  appearing  in  Brazil. 
It  will  probably  spread  over  the  continent. 

The  manufacturing  establLshmeiits  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  and  the  work 
done  in  them  make  the  visitor  from  the  north  oi)en  his  eyes.  The  output  of  the  textile, 
leather,  shoe,  hat,  and  clothing  industries  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  general  demand; 
im|X)rtation8  are  for  the  liner  city  trade.  In  the  up-countrj'  cities  of  Brazil  one  sees 
the  troops  of  school  children  go  by,  neatly  and  substantially  clothed  in  the  cottons, 
the  stockings  and  the  shoes  of  the  factories  of  Rio,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Juiz  da  F'ara.  There 
is  every  degree  of  (juality  in  these  goods  short  of  luxury.  There  is  a  textile  factory 
at  Rio  which  turns  out  sheer  cotton  fabrics  second  only  to  those*  of  I.ancashire  and 
Fram-e.  This  factory  Ls  now  doubling  its  capacity.  It  is  almost  completely  self- 
contained,  having  its  own  foundry  and  machine  shops,  its  own  designers  and  skilled 
engravers  of  its  ))rinting  rolls,  its  own  department  for  making  its  sodas  and  other 
chemicals,  and  it  handles  the  cotton  from  the  bales  onward  to  the  packing  boxes. 
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Thm*  are  completely  ecjuipped  shoe  factories,  but  it  is  said  that  a  ^reat  volume 
of  home-makiii<;  of  shoes  by  Italians  in  Sao  Paulo  is  done  at  lower  manufacturing 
costs.  Jn  Sao  Paulo  I  went  through  an  establishment  for  manufacturinf;  enamel  ware, 
and  the  junior  partner,  a  Hrazilian,  who  had  just  returnt*d  from  an  educational  course 
in  the  States,  .showed  me  a  new  buildiii};  in  the  plant  in  which  workmen  were  stampiiif' 
out  of  waste  bits  of  steel  the  shapes  fc»r  manufacturing  cheap  locks  as  a  by-prcxluc-t. 
lie  told  me  that  almo.st  invariably  retail  merchants  r('i)resented  his  wares  to  jmr- 
chasers  as  ‘•imported.”  Sold  as  “imporlc'd  tfocxls”  all  over  lirazil  and  Ar}?entina, 
as  well  as  on  their  frank  merits,  are  fjreat  c|uanlities  of  manufactures,  of  which  there 
is  no  adeijuate  statistical  measurement.  The  Ar};entine  Government  has  just  besun 
a  campaittn  uif'in}'  merchants  to  “jclay  up”  the  loc-al  manufactures,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  them. 

Seiior  Uunge,  Argentina's  brilliant  ofHcial  statistician,  is  just  finishing  a  careful 
survey  of  Argentina's  war-time  expansion  of  manufacturing.  He  says  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age*  Argentina's  manufacture's  have  not  grown  during  the  war  as  rapidly  as  they  did 
before,  contrary  to  the  general  belief.  Hut  the  average  is  low,  because  certain  lines 
needing  foreign  raw  materials  declituHl,  while  new  kinds  of  manufacture  and  the  old 
kind  using  native  materials  greatly  expandcsl.  With  the  return  of  normal  conditions 
he  thinks  that  Argentina's  aggregate  will  show  a  very  rapid  bulge.  Although  there 
are  no  tigures  of  Hrazil's  jirogress,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  phenomenal  c-haracter. 

It  seems  to  be  .sjiringing  uj)  .spontaneously  everywhere,  and  thriving.  For  in.stanc*e, 
out  in  a  little  c*offee  town  in  the  interior  I  went  to  see  a  storage  warehouse  where  some 
S70,(KK>  worth  of  c  offee  and  c*orn  was  held  without  insurance.  In  a  structure  adjoining 
the  warc*house  the  jiroprietor  had  e.stablishcHl  a  complete  little  ‘‘breakfast  fcKKl” 
factory,  where  ground  c-orn  was  fermentc*d  for  three  clays,  then  crispcxl  on  the  surface 
of  long  sheets  of  hot  iron  and  jiac  ked  in  nc*at  c  ar<lboard  cartons  made  and  printc*d  in 
Siio  Paulo.  He  .said  that  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  his  new  prcxluct, 
and  was  c  ompelled  to  decline  orders  coming  from  as  far  as  A.suncion,  Paraguay. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  .shown  a  little  .shop  in  Porto  AU*gre,  away  clown  in  south 
Hrazil,  where  phonograidi  records  of  the  ‘‘gaucho”  music  as  .sung  by  the  country 
folk  are  made  by  the  thousands.  These  are  sold  throughout  Hrazil,  and  1  was 
informc'cl  by  the  representative  of  an  American  phonograph  disk  manufacturer  in 
Huenos  Airt*.s  that  they  sold  exten.sively  all  over  Argentina.  These  two  little  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  do  not  rejcre.sent,  perhaps,  the  big  industry  of  Hrazil,  but  they 
are  significant  of  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  loc  al  manufacturing  all  through  the  country. 

The  qucistion  naturally  comes  up,  "What  kind  of  working  people  are  there  for 
these  induslric's?” 

The  factories  of  Huenos  Aires  are  largely  fillcHl  with  Italian  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  with  .some  Spanish  and  a  c*onsiderable  sprinkling  of  native  Argentinians. 
In  Hrazil  there  are  many  Italian  working  people  at  Sao  Paulo,  but  the  Hrazilian 
prc*domi nates.  The  Hrazilian  workmen  acquires  skill  very  quickly.  He  can  not 
be  speeded  up.  He  will  not  ordinarily  rc*si)ond  to  offers  of  additional  i>ay  if  he  will 
work  long  hours.  In  the  up-to-date  glassworks  of  Sao  Paulo  a  young  native  Hrazil¬ 
ian  takes  the  prize's  for  the  finest  sjK'cimen  of  gla.s.s  blowing.  The  American  manager 
of  the  Armour  frigorifico  construction  at  Sao  Paulo  pointed  to  a  reach  of  delicately 
slanted  concrete  llcjoring  of  the  building  and  said  it  was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
he  hacl  ever  seen  anywhere.  The  Hrazilians,  in  wocxlen  .shoes,  who  were  doing  it 
were  common  laborers,  who  had  been  put  new  on  the  job  two  months  before. 

•Managers  of  native  labor  in  Argentina  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  cjuality  of  the 
Argentinian’s  ability  as  a  workman.  It  was  generally  statcnl  that  he  does  not  have 
much  initiative,  but  Is  careful  and  steady.  Hut  the  head  of  an  American  automobile 
as.sembling  plant  at  Huenos  Aires  told  me  that  an  .Argentinian  whom  he  tcx)k  on  as  a 
watchman  picked  up  skill  in  a  very  short  time  when  j»ut  in  the  machine  shop  and 
had  made  a  personal  efhciency  record  equal  to  anything  in  the  American  shojts  of 
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the  company.  In  a  factory  for  making  alpargata.**  at  Buenos  Aires  hundreds  of  girls 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  shop  in  the  United  States 
where,  steadily  by  the  hour,  such  rapidity  of  workers  and  mac  hinery  could  he  matched. 
******* 

In  a  certain  .sense  South  America  has  grown  bigger  during  the  war  than  it  was 
before.  Among  the  poj)ulation  there  are  certainly  several  million  more  in  prcxluc- 
tivo  employment  than  there  were.  That  is,  the  “economic”  population  of  South 
America  has  grown.  The  “economic”  area  of  South  .Vmerica  is  growing  also  very 
rapidly. 

There  has  been  an  expansion  of  the  Brazilian-cattle  industry  far  we.st  ward  intoMatto 
(iras.so,  helped  by  the  building  of  the  State  railway  to  Corumha,  and  by  the  building 
of  the  new  frigorific-os,  with  thcdr  promise  of  a  market  for  every  animal  imxluc-ed 
within  500  miles  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  c-ultivated  and  grazing  area  of  Argentina  is 
rapidly  going  we.stward  and  northward.  We  now  hear  of  great  things  to  be  attempted 
in  cotton  cultivation  by  cori>orations  in  the  “Chaco”  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
Paraguay  is  going  into  cattle  raising  extensively,  as  well  as  into  cotton. 

.\11  these  countries  do  not  show  yet  in  thcdr  export  statistics  the  results  of  the 
progress  that  there  is  every  other  e\-idence  they  have  made.  The  Argentine  hardly 
more  than  ecjualed,  in  the  year  1H18,  the  tonnage  of  her  leading  exportations  in 
There  were,  in  November,  however,  50,000, 0<K)  ixmiuls  of  wend  .stored  in  the  icroduce 
market  at  Buenas  .Vires,  and  there  was  other  wend  at  Bahia  Blanca.  Within  the  port 
area  of  Buenos  Aires,  also,  there  was  upwards  of  a  mile  of  gigantic  stacks  of  wheat  in 
bags,  covered  with  tarpaulin,  and  more  was  reported  to  be  held  inland,  some  subject 
to  immense  “country  los.ses.”  This  situation,  and  the  comparatively  low  exporta¬ 
tions,  were  due  to  the  lack  of  ships.  In  the  closing  months  of  1919  great  quantities  of 
grain  were  moving. 

Paraguay's  trade  figures  are  available  only  as  far  as  1918.  They  show  exports 
grown  from  S5,,5,58,8()7  in  1914  to  .SI  1. 899.712  in  1918.  It  is  probable  that  the  figures 
for  19 lit  will  show  a  very  large  expansion  of  foreign  sales,  partii  ularly  in  the  products 
of  the  frigorificos. 

Brazil's  new  situation  as  a  prwlucer  is  already  being  reflecte«l  in  that  country’s 
exports.  Where,  in  1918,  there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat,  ri(  e,  beans,  and  the 
like  imported,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  the.se  are  now  going  to  Europe  along 
with  butter,  cheese,  canned  gtsuls,  and  the  like.  Brazil  still  imports  wheat,  but  in 
the  fa-e  of  a  growing  prcKluction  in  the  rich  river  flats  of  Bio  Grande  <lo  Sul,  where 
the  gasoline  tractor  is  part  of  the  progressive  agricultural  development.  Less  cotton 
is  exported  than  in  1918,  for  the  rea.son  that  it  is  spun  and  woven  in  the  mills  of  Hio, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  half  a  dozen  busy  little  cities  along  the  railroads  of  the  Statt‘s  of  Minas 
Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo. 

But  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  revolutionize<l  situation  in  South  America 
is  in  the  immense  balances  of  trade  that  the  countries  are  rolling  up,  and  in  the  very 
imp«)rtant  movement  now  in  progress  by  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Chile,  to  put  their 
money  systems  on  a  gold  basis. 

Chile  has  gold  enough  to  warrant,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  promulgation 
by  its  Government  of  the  unrestricted  exchange  of  paper  for  gold,  and  vice  versa. 
It  has  been  thought  best  not  to  attempt  .so  much  yet,  but,  in  response  to  an  insistent 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  present  Government  is  engaged  in  planning  a 
serious  and  genuine  reform  of  banking  and  currency.  \  central  bank  will  probably 
be  established,  which  will  unify  the  existing  system  of  banks  somewhat  as  our  Federal 
re.servo  banks  have  done.  It  will  have  a  lM)ard,  whith  will  be  <'harged  with  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  al>out  at  once  a  sound  money  meth<Ml  of  exchange  of  the 
pap(*r  for  gold  on  a  fixed  basis  of  values. 

Para(iuay's  Government  has  started  upon  a  definite  program  to  reform  the  money 
system.  .Vs  a  result  of  expansion  of  the  country's  pj'oduction  and  trade,  the  Para- 
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guayan  peso  has  doubled  in  value  during  the  past  year,  and  is  apparently  taking  a 
steady,  upward  course  of  moderate  fluctuation.  Paraguay  is  building  up  a  gold 
reserve.  It  has  lately  adhere<l  to  the  Pan-.\merican  Monetary  Convention,  by  which 
gold  reserves  of  one  <-ountry  held  in  another  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  groups  of  countries 
and  made  safe  even  in  the  event  of  war.  Paraguay  now  has  reserves  of  gold  at  Buenos 
.Vires,  and  will  probably  establish  a  reserve  at  New  York.  The  plan  is  to  de<-lare 
the  peso  oflicially  stabilized  at  a  fixed  valuation  of  fi  pesos  Paraguayan  to  1  peso 
.Vrgentine  (al>out  7.08  cents  United  States),  and  maintain  this  valuation  by  means 
of  a  bureau  of  exchange,  which  will  guarantee  to  pay  out  paper  pt'sos  in  Asuncion 
on  deposit  of  etjuivalent  value  of  gold  in  Buenos  Aires,  New  York,  or  other  p<iints  of 
outside  gold  deposits,  and  to  pay  out  gold  in  tho.se  points  on  deposit  of  paper  pesos  in 
.Vsuncion.  In  other  words.  Paraguay  intends  to  go  upon  a  gold  exchange  ba.sis. 

Brazil,  which  has  the  biggest  monetary  and  banking  problem  of  all  the  South 
-Vmerican  countries  bec-ause  it  is  the  biggest  country,  appears  to  be  on  the  way  to 
establish  a  central  bank  and  a  gold  exchange  system.  Brazil  now  has  practically  no 
gold  ba<  k  of  the  paper  mil  reis.  of  which  there  are  about  1,700,(KK),00()  in  circulation, 
but  the  demand  of  trade  within  Brazil’s  immense  territory,  'with  the  S180,00(),(K)(t 
merchandise  balance  of  nine  months  of  last  year,  caused  the  paper  to  rise  in  value  to 
oflicial  parity  a  few  wwks  ago. 

««**«*« 

For  three  years  the  nece.s.sity  of  .some  central  banking  system  has  been  talked  about 
in  Brazil.  The  extent  of  Brazil  in  area  is  enormous.  Its  widely  separated  se<  tions 
have  wdely  divergent  economic  and  even  |>olitical  feeling  and  interests.  It  takes 
time  for  such  a  big  country  to  get  its  mind  made  up  on  so  important  a  matter.  But 
opinion  seems  to  be  centering  upon  some  ‘‘bank  of  banks”  whic  h  will  clear  checks 
of  meml)er  institutions.  It  is  akso  report<*d  that  the  present  Government,  in  line 
with  its  general  program  of  business  progress  in  Brazil,  is  keen  to  establish  the  currency 
upon  a  steady  ba.sis.  A  plan  of  gold  conversion  at  a  fixed  rate  is  .said  to  have  been 
put  into  definite  shape. 

I'ruguay  and  .Vrgentina  are  now  ujwn  a  .solid  gold  basis.  The  paper  pesos  of  Argen¬ 
tina  has  a  fixed  valuation,  backed  by  a  stock  of  gold  equaling  74.8  per  cent  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  .Vrgentine  paper  peso  is  the  medium  of  exchange  in  large  local  transac  tions 
and  in  all  foreign  transactions  in  Paraguayan  business.  Peru  is  also  upon  the  gold 
basis. 

These  monetary  developments  in  South  -Vmerica  appear  to  be.  the  natural  result  of 
the  vigorous  growth  of  general  productive  strength  there.  In  the  present  and  nearby 
future  condition  of  the  world  as  a  whole  it  means  a  great  deal  to  have  monetary  soli¬ 
darity  accompanjdng  the  other  phases  of  growing  resources  of  credit. 
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Tlu‘  (Vntral  Cordoba  Railroad  has  publishod  a  hook  oontaiiuii" 
coinmorcial,  industrial,  and  aj;ri<*ultural  STATISTICS  of  tho  torritory 
through  which  it  passes,  as  well  as  general  data  and  maps  of  the 
railroads  and  highways  of  the  Province  of  Cordoba. 

In  November,  l‘)‘2(),  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  will  hold  in 
Palermo  an  exhibit  of  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ('OMMERCIAL  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  United  States,  assisted  by  ollicia's  of  the  United  States 
(lovernment,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  Ihit)  the  exports  of  BUTTER  amounted  to  l.‘t,7S2,00()  kilos, 
as  compared  with  12,f)4(),:i7")  kilos  in  IhlS.  In  It)  10  over  1(),()()0,0()() 
kilos  of  this  butter  went  to  (Ireat  Britain. 

In  May  and  June  last  an  exposition  of  DAIRY  PRODIX'TvS  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  direction  of  the  national  dairy 
association. 

From  April  1  to  4,  1020,  an  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE 
CONGRESS  met  in  Parana,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Fhitre  Rios. 

The  National  Government  has  ai)propriated  250,000  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency,  for  the  ])urchase  of  materials  and  sup])lies  necessary  for  use  in 
the  working  of  the  Government  PETROLEUM  FIELDS  recently 
discovered  at  Plaza  Iluincul,  Territory  of  Nempien. 

A  plan  is  la'ing  considered  in  Bu<*nos  Aires  for  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  system  of  underground  TRAMWAYS  with  the  object  of 
relieving  th<‘  street  railway  congestion  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
Buenos  Aires  now  has  one  subway  for  tramcars,  and  another  for  rail¬ 
way  cars.  After  the  j)lan  is  adopted  the  mayor  proposes  to  call  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  these  subways. 

The  general  bureau  of  navigation  and  ports  has  decided  to  elimi¬ 
nate  in  Government  construction  work  the  use  of  imported  LUMBER 
and  to  substitute  in  its  place  native  products.  An  engineer  has  been 
appointed  to  study  Argentine  timber  and  report  upon  its  adaptability^ 
etc.,  for  use  in  Government  construction  work. 

According  to  the  general  bureau  of  statistics  the  FOREIGN  ('OM- 
MERUF^of  the  ArgtMitine  Republic  during  the  first  nine  monthsof  1919 
consisted  of — imports,  464,606,188  pesos,  and  exports,  719,176,207 
pesos. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Tho  (lopartmoiit  of  industry  has  issued  a  memorandum  showing 
that  the  chief  INDl^STRIES  to  be  given  preference  in  Bolivia 
should  be  the  raising  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  wool 
textiles,  Portland  cement,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  registered  during  1919 
numbered  159,  and  there  were  2.3  renewals  and  3  transfers. 

During  the  seven-year  period  from  1912-1918  the  EXPORTS  OF 
TIN  were  as  follows:  1912,  38,614,288  kilos,  worth  60,238,196  boliv¬ 
ianos  (boliviano  equals  $0.3893);  1913,  44,594,749  kilos,  worth 
67,784,377  ht)livianos;  1914,  39,2.59,617  kilos,  worth  42,479,837 
bolivianos;  1915,  36,492,233  kilos,  worth  44,885,450  bolivianos;  1916, 
35,543,549  kilos,  worth  42,652,258  bolivianos;  1917,  46,0.56,460  kilos, 
worth  84,366,952  bolivianos;  and  in  1918,  48,801,027  kilos,  worth 
129,611,139  bolivianos. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1919  the  EXPORTS  OF  ANTIMONY 
amounted  to  76,800  kilograms,  worth  30,720  bolivianos.  The  exports 
of  this  mineral  for  the  entire  year  of  1918  amounted  to  6,836,068 
kilograms,  worth  4,155,322  bolivianos. 

A  great  deal  of  OIL  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Bolivia.  Not 
long  after  the  discovery  of  the  rich  oil  fields  in  the  department  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Beni,  new  discoveries  were  made  in  tlie  departments 
of  La  Paz,  Tarija,  Sucre,  Potosi,  and  Oruro.  American  and  English 
companies  obtained  concessions  of  oil  lands,  which  altogether  cover 
over  1,000,000  hectares. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  30,000  bolivianos 
for  the  construction  of  a  ROAD  between  Comargo  and  Sucre  via 
Potosi. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oruro  appointed  Seuores  Jorge 
Saenz  and  Adolfo  Gonzalez  as  delegates  to  the  COMMEIRCIAL  (X)N- 
GRE^SS  to  he  held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BRAZIL. 

A  STEAMSHIP  LINE,  under  the  name  of  the  Madeira  Trading 
Co.,  has  been  established  in  Belem.  A  regular  service  will  he  main¬ 
tained  between  Belem,  Manaos,  and  the  Upper  Amazon.  The  main 
oflice  of  the  company  will  he  at  Madeira,  hut  it  will  have  branch 
offices  at  Manaos  and  Porto  ^'elho. 

The  E^xecutive  Power  has  authorized  a  revision  of  the  contracts  of 
LELVSEv  and  construction  of  the  federal  railways  of  the  States  of 
Bahia,  Sergipe,  and  northern  Minas  Geraes,  and  has  ordered  the 
making  of  a  new  contract  with  the  Piauhyense  E'luvial  Co.  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Alto  Parnahyha  and  the  Balsas  Rivers. 
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Tlie  EXPORTS  OF  FROZEN  MEATS  in  1916  were  33,661  tons; 
in  1917,  66,452  tons;  in  1918,  60,505  tons;  and  in  1919,  54,170  tons. 
The  exports  of  animal  products  in  general  and  their  by-products  in 
1919  was  201,830,  as  compared  with  169,212  tons  in  1918,  158,367 
tons  in  1917,  110,996  tons  in  1916,  and  60,479  tons  in  1913.  The 
increase  in  value  was  very  notable,  due  to  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  lard,  frozen  meats,  hides,  wool,  skins,  salted  meats,  and  tallow. 

The  Caracas  and  the  America  Fahril  TEXTILE  companies  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  have  combined.  Their  joint  capital  is  32,000  contos; 
they  have  400  looms  and  produce  4,000,000  meters  of  fabrics  per 
annum. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  the  1919-20  COFFEE  crop  of  that  State  will 
amount  to  3,368,750  sacks;  that  of  the  State  of  Parana  to  20,000 
sacks;  and  that  of  the  State  of  Minas  to  430,000  sacks,  or  a  total  of 
3,818,750  sacks,  3,638,750  sacks  of  which  will  he  exported  from 
Santos.  The  decrease  in  the  crop  is  due  to  injury  by  frost  in  June, 
1918,  which  killed  or  seriously  damaged  more  than  half  of  the  trees. 

The  bureau  of  industry  and  commerce  estimates  the  1919-20 
Sl'GAR  crop  of  1 2  of  the  principal  sugar  centrals  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  at  346,000  sacks  of  sugar,  3,365,000  liters  of  alcohol,  and 
440,000  liters  of  aguardiente.  The  grinding  season  commenced  in 
July  and  August,  1919. 

The  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Sao  Paulo  has  elected 
Ernesto  Dias  de  Castro  as  its  president. 

CHILE. 

The  national  congress  has  approved  the  Pl'BLIC  ROAD  LAW, 
which  provides  for  the  planting  of  trees,  the  construction  of  fences, 
and  the  granting  of  permits  for  the  laying  of  railway  lines.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  have  plans  formulated  for  the  construction 
and  conservation  of  roads  throughout  the  Republic. 

In  1918  there  were  in  operation  in  the  Republic  7,481  factories 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  635,868,547  pesos,  currency.  During 
that  year  the  combined  output  represented  a  value  of  780,496,724 
•  pesos,  the  raw  material  used  409,604,937  pesos,  the  fuel  consumed 
19,594,911  pesos,  and  the  number  of  employees  148,684.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  1918  was  about  60,000,000  pesos  more  than  in  1917,  and 
the  capital  invested  23,585,215  pesos  more.  Of  the  material  con¬ 
sumed  in  1918,  imported  material  entered  to  the  amount  of  124,074,978 
pesos. 

In  February,  1920,  the  public  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  at  Santiago 
butchered  1,151  oxen,  1,216  yearlings,  7,210  cows,  1,905  calves,  3,086 
sheep,  22,676  lambs,  293  goats,  1,885  hogs,  and  21  horses. 
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Ill  K(‘l)nuiry  last  tho  exports  <»f  XITJiATKS  amounted  to  5.918,530 
(|uintals,  as  compared  with  952.681  (juintals  during;  the  same  month 
of  1919. 

In  Fehruarv,  1920,  tlie  output  of  the  Llalla^ua  TIX  ('o.’s  mine 
was  30,300  (juintals. 

The  lJel<;ian  (leneral  Transatlantie  (’o.  has  (‘stahlished  a  new 
steamship  SKJIVK'K  hidween  Antwerp  and  Taleahuano. 

The  Beeerra-Valle  XAVKIATIOX  ('o.  has  been  organized  in  Puerto 
Montt  with  a  capital  (»f  280.000  pesos. 

The  Southern  Afiricidtural  Society  will  hold  an  AGKK'ULTUKAL 
IXIH'STKIAL  FXPOSITIOX  durin"  the  first  half  of  Xovemher 
next,  and  in  September  of  the  pn'sent  year  will  hold  a  stock  fair. 

COLOMBIA. 

Durinj;  1919  of  the  304.327  kilos  of  T()HA(X’()  EXPOKTKI)  from 
the  Valle  del  ('auca,  the  municipality  (»f  Tulua  produced  more  than 
anv  otlier  section  of  the  department,  furnishin{;  1,673.175  hands. 

For  the  year  1919,  amon<?  the  EXPORTS  TllKOrOII  THE  (T'S- 
TOMS  OF  (TXT'TA  were  255.495  sacks  of  cofl'ee  worth  5,975,157 
pesos  (])eso  eipials  80.9733),  and  15,526  bundles  of  cowhides,  worth 
136,979  ])(‘sos. 

A  bulletin  issiual  1)V  the  "overnment  of  the  department  of  Tolima 
flives  the  followinj:  AGKK'rLTrKAL  AXI)  LIVE-ST(K'K  STATIS- 
TK'S:  Duriiif;  1919  there  were  in  Tolima  4,373,595  yoiin"  coffee  trees 
and  25,944,430  producing  coffee  trees,  which  yielded  a  total  of  240,286 
sacks;  584,035  kilos  of  to])acco  were  produced,  2,283,267  jilants 
haviu"  been  raised  in  the  department,  the  municipalities  producing 
the  most  lieiii"  Amhah'ina,  El  Espinal,  El  Valle,  San  Luis,  and  El 
Guamo.  In  dune  there  were  in  the  department  586,563  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  141,406  horses,  83,050  {joats,  90,320  sheep,  and  100,469  ho"s,  the 
municipalities  jirodiiciii"  the  most  live  stock  being  San  Lonaizo,  Pu- 
rificaeion.  Xatagaima.  and  El  ('haparral.  During  the  year  25,015  head 
of  sheep,  g<*ats,  and  hogs  and  55,873  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered. 

Early  in  March  the  governor  of  AnticKjuia  formally  inaugurated 
the  Piedecuesta  station  on  the  AMAGA  RAILWAY,  and  a  10-kil- 
ometer  branch  of  that  line  which  runs  from  the  station  of  Angelopolis 
to  Piedecuesta.  This  railroad  runs  through  and  is  opening  to  de¬ 
velopment  one  (»f  the  most  important  regions  of  Anti(K|uia. 

The  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  stated  to  the  (’olom- 
hian  prc'ss  that  the  FRAXCO-COLOMBIAX  GO.,  forimal  in  Paris  to 
(h'velop  aerial  navigation  on  the  Magdalena  River,  is  to  use  a  new 
species  of  aircraft  or  glider,  capable  of  transporting  20  passengers 
and  half  a  ton  of  freight.  These  gliders  are  halfway  between  a  hydro¬ 
aeroplane  and  a  speed  l)oat,  having  a  draft  of  only  10  centimeters 
and  an  a<“rial  propeller  and  a  300-horsepower  aerial  motor.  The 
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"lidoi’s  coiistructod  for  this  company  wore  shown  at  the  last  aero¬ 
nautical  exj)osition  in  Paris. 

The  ('arihhean  Steamship  ('o.  has  established  two  new  STPLVM- 
SIIIP  J{()rTh]S--a  fortnifihtly  service  from  New  York  to  Buena¬ 
ventura  and  a  weekly  service  from  Panama  to  Buenaventura. 

Newspaper  notices  from  Bucaraman^a  state  that  an  oil  company 
known  as  the  C’olomhia  Svndicate  of  Pittsburgh  has  begun  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  OF  THE  OIL  FIELDS  OF  LEBKI.IA  in  an  e.xtensive 
region  stretching  from  the  Jfio  Lehrija  to  the  Torcoroma  Creek  in  the 
department  of  Santander,  estimated  by  an  American  geologist  to  be 
as  rich  in  oil  as  the  Tampico  fields  of  Mexico.  The  company  has 
commenced  to  clear  the  ground  of  brush  about  6  leagues  below  Puerto 
Santos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigre  (Teek,from  whence  a  road  will  be 
built  to  La  Baya,  the  central  point  of  operations,  which  is  situated 
about  6  miles  northeast  of  the  ])ort.  From  that  point  another  road 
will  be  built  to  open  up  communication  with  Bucaramanga,  and  at 
the  central  i)art  of  the  zone  of  operations  all  the  storehouses,  cpiarters, 
hospital,  and  other  buildings,  and  also  a  sawmill  capable  of  cutting 
10, 000  feet  of  wood  a  day,  will  be  l)uilt. 

On  March  26  the  departmental  assembly  of  AnticKpiia  issued  an  or¬ 
dinance  which  provides  that  the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the  Antioquia 
Bailroad  immediately  set  about  establisbing  an  AEBIAL  CABLE 
and  an  automol)ile  service  through  the  pass  of  La  Quiebra,  to  trans¬ 
port  freight  and  passengers  over  this  section,  so  that  the  public  may 
be  offered  direct  passenger  and  freight  transportation  between  Medel¬ 
lin  and  Puerto  Berrio.  The  assembly  authorized  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  let  the  contract  for  this  work  as  a  whole  or  in  parts  or  to 
do  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  (lovernment. 

A  ('OLOMBIAN  (OFFEE  SYNDK’ATE,  composed  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  coffee  growers  of  the  department  of  Antioquia,  has  been  formed 
in  Medellin  to  promote  this  national  industry. 

A  NEW  ELEC  TBK'  POWEIC  C'OMPANY,  with  a  capital  of  1,000- 
000  pesos,  has  ])een  formed  in  Bogota  to  improve  the  light,  heat,  and 
power  service  of  the  city. 

C'OSTA  RICA. 

The  (lOvernment  of  C'osta  Jtica  has  authorize*!  Senor  Miguel  Mena 
to  utilize  the  WATEJC  POWEB  OF  BIO  TOBBES  at  the  rate  of  100 
litem  per  second  for  his  plantation.  La  IT’uca. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  a  NEW  SUGAB  PLANTATION 
and  mill  has  been  established  in  Grecia.  Its  machinery  was  imported 
from  England. 

The  port  of  Puntarenas  witnessed  a  LAUNCHING  recently  when 
the  liosana,  the  property  of  Senor  Alberto  Fait,  was  let  down  the 
ways.  The  vessel  is  112  feet  long,  of  2.5A  feet  beam,  with  a  draft  of 
10^  feet,  and  fitted  with  two  75-horsepower  engines. 
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Tiie  Solodad  (Vntral  SlXiAK  Co.  was  recently  organized  at  Cien- 
f  II  egos. 

The  AMKHICAN  HOARD  OF  TRADE  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  ollicers:  Frank  Steiidiart,  president;  John  Z.  Ilorter,  and  L.  S. 
Houston,  vice  presidents;  (\  J.  Hunhury,  treasurer;  and  William  M. 
Whiter,  secretary. 

The  Dollar  STEAMSHIP  LINE,  an  English  corporation,  has  estah- 
lished  a  new  service  between  jxirts  of  Asia,  Hahana,  and  New  York. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  ('uha  and  the  United  States  have 
signed  a  commercial  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION,  similar  to 
the  conventions  made  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  York 
with  those  of  Argentina,  Uruguav,  and  Brazil. 

A  MEIU'ANTILE  JUDKTAL  CONSULTING  OFFK’E  has  been 
established  in  Hahana. 

The  Najasa  SUGAR  (’ENTRAL  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital 
of  $:i,()0(), ()()()  and  will  install  a  new  sugar  central  in  Camagiiey  with 
a  producing  capacity  of  1.50, ()()()  sacks  per  grinding  season. 

El  Sol  is  the  title  of  a  publication  recently  established  in  Santiago 
under  the  presidency  of  Francisco  Salazar. 

The  C'uhan  OIL  (’o.  recently  established  a  plant  at  Cano  for  the 
extraction  of  edible  oil  from  castor  beans,  and  other  oil-hearing 
products  and  plants. 

On  April  17  last  the  (luantity  of  sugar  of  the  present  crop  which  had 
arrived  in  ports  of  the  Republic  aggregated  2,883,478  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,20.5,977  tons  on  the  same  date  of  1919. 

The  National  Manufacturing  ('o.  has  decided  to  build  a  (TIO(X)- 
LATE  FACTORY  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  cpiintals  per  day.  This 
company  recently  purchased  the  chocolate  factories  of  Baguer  and 
Habanera  Industrial. 

DOMIXU'AX  UEPrni.ic. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  SUGAR  CROP  OF  CF^NTRAL  ('ON- 
SUELO  of  San  Pedro  de  Macorls  state  that  at  the  end  of  February 
134, .500  tons  of  cane  had  been  ground  and  produced  92,.500  sacks  of 
sugar. 

The  Bull  Insular  Line  (Inc.)  will  establish  a  new  STEAMER  SERV- 
K'E  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  steamer  Porotluj  is  to  he  used  on  this  route. 

The  firm  of  Nohoa  y  Recio  of  Azua  have  purchased  a  steamer  for 
('O.VSTWISE  TRADE  between  the  ports  of  Bain,  Azua,  and  Bara- 
hona.  The  service  is  to  he  h(*gun  in  a  short  time. 

.V  company  with  a  capital  of  .50,000  pesos  (peso  eipials  $1)  has  been 
formed  in  Santo  Domingo  to  start  an  ICE  F.\CT()RY. 
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The  latter  part  of  January  the  ('OMPANIA  MAKITIMA  DOMI- 
IN(’AXA  was  formed  to  establish  DIKKCT  STKAMKK  SEKVIC'E 
between  New  York  and  Doininiean  ports.  The  SS()(),()()0  capital  of 
the  company  is  divided  into  S4()(),000  worth  of  preferred  stock  and 
$400, 000  of  common  stock. 

ECUA1H)R. 

The  AGUICULTrUALISTS’  StKTETY  OF  QUITO  elected  the 
following  olhccrs  for  the  jiresent  year;  President,  Senor  Kicardo  Kuiz; 
vice  presi<lent.  Dr.  Modestt)  Penaherrera;  and  secretary,  Senor  Nicolas 
V.  Lopez. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  a  capitalist  of  Quito  has  ordered 
machinery  from  the  United  States  to  eipiip  a  large  FURNITURE 
FACTORY  to  he  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  factory  will 
supply  the  local  demand  ami  also  manufacture  goods  for  export. 

An  article  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Ilolstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Brattlehoro,  Vt.,  and  haseil  on  facts  given  by  the  heii's  of 
Senor  Jose  Maria  Fernandez  Salvador,  who  imported  and  acclimatetl 
the  first  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HERD  to  Ecuador,  states  the 
raising  of  this  breed  of  cattle  is  particularly  protitahle.  The  seven 
hulls  and  four  cows  imported  by  Senor  Fernandez  Salvador  from  1906 
to  1912  for  the  nucleus  of  the  herd  have  produced  339  hull  calves, 
32  cows  and  211  heifers,  which  have  been  sold  to  other  stock  raisei’s 
of  Peru  and  Colombia;  and  in  addition  the  Fernandez  wSalvador  heirs 
own  150  milch  cows  which  are  of  this  blooded  stock. 

On  April  13  ARBOR  DAY  was  celebrated  for  the  lii’st  time  in  the 
city  of  Quito  by  the  teachei-s’  society. 


GUATEMALA. 

The  Ouatemalan  press  announces  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.  has  established  a  direct  STEAMSHIP  SERVK'E  between 
Puerto  Barrios  and  a  number  of  important  European  ports. 


HAITI. 

J'he  agricultural  committee  of  Port  au  Prince  has  taken  the  jire- 
liminary  steps  in  the  organization  of  an  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  EXPOSITION  to  he  held  in  the  caj)ital  of  the  Republic 
under  the  auspices  of  the  G(»vernment  and  the  municipality  of  Port 
au  Prince. 

The  lattc'r  part  of  March  the  department  of  juihlic  works  opened 
to  public  service  the  BIZOTO.N-MARLVNl  RAILROAD,  which  will 
do  much  to  develo])  this  rich  region. 

Presidential  <lecree  of  Ajiril  14  apjiroved  the  incorjioration  of  the 
ST(K-K  (’OMPANY  known  as  the  Haiti  Import  X  Export  (’o.,  or¬ 
ganized  in  Port  au  Prince  during  the  month  of  Ajiril,  and  authorized 
it  to  do  business  in  the  Rej)ul)Iic. 
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HONDURAS. 

TJie  Xational  (lOVornnuHit  has  ajiprovcd  tho  hy-laws  of  a  NEW 
STOC'Iv  ('OMPANY  known  as  tlio  Ilonduras  Suf^ar  A  Distilliiif'  Co., 
maMitly  orfianizod  in  La  Coiha  and  incorjioratcd  in  acc'ordanco 
with  tlu‘  laws  of  tlio  country. 

Accordinj;  to  the  press  durinj;  1919  there  were  organized  in  tlie 
city  of  San  Pedro  Sula  several  foreign  and  national  companies  to 
develop  AGRlCri/rrHAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES. 
Of  the  new  comjianies  the  C’ompafna  Agricola  de  Sula  already  has 
under  cultivation  1,000  manzanas  (manzana  =  about  1.7  acres)  of 
bananas  and  sugar,  and  hopes  to  double  the  number  ne.xt  year.  The 
Sula  Sugar  Co.  is  putting  uj)  a  large  mill  to  manufacture  sugar  in  large 
quantities  and  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  ne.xt  year;  the  Com- 
pafu'a  Bananera  de  Santiago  has  planted  over  SOO  manzanas  of 
bananas  in  the  Valle  of  ITua  and  the  stock-raising  company  of  Sulu 
has  acquired  e.xtensive  pasture  lands  and  is  e.xporting  stock  to  Cuba. 

Early  in  March  an  EXHIBITION  OF  MEXICAN  PRODUCTS 
was  ojiened  in  the  Teatro  Nacional  of  T(‘gucigalj)a. 

The.  President  has  decided  to  send  six  young  Hondurans  to  ('uba  to 
study  the  CULTIVATION  AND  MANl’FAfTURE  OF  T0BA('(’0 
in  order  to  adopt  similar  methods  in  Honduras. 

The  beginning  of  April  a  DEPARTMENTAL  ('OMMITTEE  OF 
PROMOTION  was  formed  in  (’holuteca  for  the  purpose  of  industrial 
ami  agricultural  improvement  of  the  district. 

News  from  La  Ceiba  states  that  the  bridge  over  the  Rio  L(‘an  is 
finished  and  the  railway  communication  is  now  established  l)etween 
the  line  of  Vaccaro  Bros.  Co.  and  the  Tela  Railroad  Co.,  so  that 
passengers  and  freight  can  make  the  journey  without  a  change. 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  ])ress  announces  the  establishment  of  three  new 
STEAMSHIP  LINES — namely,  from  Mobile  to  Tampico,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  with  stops  at  the  Mexican  jiorts  of 
Mazatlan,  Acajiulco,  and  Salina  Cruz,  and  another  of  the  Italian 
company  Veloce  l)etwoen  Genoa  ami  Vera  (h-uz. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Corona  PETROLEUM  (’o.  is  soon  to  erect 
a  large  refinery  at  Chijol,  as  well  as  houses,  a  school  for  workmen, 
etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  installati»)n  is  $10,0()(),()()(). 

Between  Jimenez  and  San  Francisco,  al)out  40  kiIometei*s  from 
Ciudad  V’'ictoria  in  the  State  of  Tamaulijias,  rich  and  extensive  PE¬ 
TROLEUM  DEPOSITS  are  reported  to  have  been  discovered. 

A  new  process  has  lx‘en  patented  for  imjirovements  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ORES,  concentrates,  and  smelter  protlucts  by  the  use  of 
chlorine. 


AGiiu  ri/ri’iu:,  iN’nrsTiiY,  axd  c'ommkuce. 
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With  the  ()l)j(>rt  of  (l(*V(*loj)itij;  tlu*  SIUv  IXDrSTKV  iti  tho  State 
of  Chihuahua,  sliipiueuts  of  mulherry  trees  are  uow  ln'iiij^  made  to 
tfuit  State. 

All  ACTOMOBIIjK  road  was  rereiitlyoixuied  to  traffic  fietweeii 
('olima  and  ('uauhtemoe,  State  of  Jalisco. 

A  n(*w  ELK('TK1('  LKIIIT  A  POWER  CO.,  witli  a  capital  of 
S,()()(),0(H)  jiesos,  was  recently  orf'ani/.ed  iu  the  City  of  Mexico  hy 
Spanish  and-Freueli  eajiitalists. 

Durinj;  the  first  nine  months  of  fltUt  Mexico  produced  f7,2()N  kilos 
of  fjold,  kilos  of  silver,  :kS,17(),2()l>  kilos  of  eop])er,  o(),5:i:i,76;) 

kilos  of  lead,  6, 491), 060  kilos  of  zinc,  470, 77S  kilos  of  antimony, 
1,5SS  kilos  of  tin,  21,069  kilos  of  tun<;sten,  2,ld7,4S4  kilos  of  man- 
ftanese,  S.5,:i90  kilos  of  mercury,  1,611,2.")0  kilos  of  arsenic,  and 
.‘l,7.aS,714  kilos  of  amorjdious  <;raphite. 

In  1919  the  arrivals  of  STEA^iERS  in  the  eastern  ports  of  Mexico 
numfiered  4,817  and  574  sailitifj  vessels.  Durinj;  the  same  year  the 
arrivals  in  Pacific  ports  w(*re  509  steamers  and  750  sailinj;  vessels. 
The  coastwise  trade  of  the  (liilf  ports  was  carried  on  in  1919  in  2,884 
steamei's  and  4,119  sailin*;  vessels,  while  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade 
employed  1,441  steamers  and  2,154  .sailin';  vessels. 

Victor  I).  Salazar  has  been  granted  a  concession  to  extract  (ICAXO 
from  Bird,  (Javiota,  Coffin,  Vela,  ('olorada,  and  Maria  islets  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  coast  of  Lower  ('alifornia. 

A  numf)er  {)f  petroleum  companies  of  Tamj)ico  j)ropose  to  deepen 
the  ClIIJOL  (’AXAL  between  the  Panuco  River  and  Tamiahua 
Lagoon  so  as  to  put  it  in  condition  for  traflic. 


XU'AUAGl'A. 

AX  EXIIIBITIOX  OK  MEXICAN’  PRODI’CTS  was  or-ened  in 
Managua  at  the  normal  school  for  women  teachei-s  the  latter  ])art  (»f 
March. 

Bernabe  Portocarrero,  a  Xicaraguan  engineer,  has  obtained  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  ministry  of  ])romotion  to  establish  a  PAPER  FAC¬ 
TORY,  utilizing  the  bagasse  (crushed  cane  after  juice  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted)  of  sugar  cane. 

The  Bluefields  ])ress  announced  the  arrival  of  a  commission  of 
American  geologists  who  have  visited  X’icaragua  to  STUDY  THE 
MIX’IX’O  DISTRICTS  of  the  country,  which  are  thought  to  be  the 
richest  in  (’entral  America. 

PANAMA. 

The  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation  took  a  ])arty  of  distinguished  guests 
to  its  OIL  COXC'ESSIOXS  on  Columbus  Island,  in  Ahnirante  Bay, 
to  show  to  its  j)atrons  the  ])rogress  of  the  work  and  the  methods 
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omployod  l)v  tho  coinjiany.  J’rcsidcnt  Lof(‘\  n*.  (tf  Panama,  and  Ex- 
Prosident  Porras,  Gov(*rnnu>nt  tdlicials,  and  Imsiiu'ss  nu*n  coinposod 
the  party  wliieli  sailed  on  the  JItredia  to  Boeas  del  Toro,  whenee  the 
trip  to  Ahnirante  was  made  hy  launeh.  The  exeursion  eoinhined 
busiiu*ss  with  pleasure,  and  the  party  started  on  Aj)ril  22  at  nij:ht 
and  returned  Ajiril  2")  in  the  morning.  The  press  states  that  the 
coinjiany  is  dijifiing  two  wells  at  Boeas  del  Toro,  and  that  the  {reo- 
lofjical  surveys  of  tho  region  indicate  oil  in  j)rolitahle  ((uantities. 

According  to  a  contract  signed  between  the  Government  and  the 
Panama  Agencies  C'o.,  the  company  is  allowed  to  construct  a  BONDED 
WAKEllOUSE  in  the  capital  of  the  Kej)ul>lic  (Panama  (’ity)  up.on 
a  site  to  he  chosen  hy  a  committee  consisting  of  the  chief  of  the 
engineering  section  of  the  treasury,  theoflicial  a])))raiser,  the  inspector 
of  the  ])ort,  and  the  concessionaire.  The  concessionaire  has  the 
right  to  deposit  therein,  without  payment  of  import  taxes,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  payment  of  consuhir  fet*s,  and  of  certification  and  stamp 
taxes,  all  articlc‘s  directly  imjiorted  for  use  in  the  Hep.uhlic,  or  for 
sale  in  the  Canal  Zone,  or  for  resale,  or  for  export  or  reexp.ortation. 


PARAGUAY. 

According  to  La  Informacion,  of  Asuncion,  the  LI^MBEH  HE- 
SOCKCES  of  the  country  are  as  follows:  There  are  1 1 ,0()(),()()()  hec¬ 
tares  of  forest  land  in  which  are  hardwoods,  woods  suitable  for  lum¬ 
ber,  for  tanning  ])urposes,  and  for  jiaper  i)ulp,  etc.  There  are  also 
woods  which,  if  ])roj)erly  treated,  wouhl  yield  chemical  and  dye 
jiroducts  of  A’arving  sorts.  Textile  fiber  jilants  are  numerous. 
Among  them  are  caraguati,  samuhu,  coconut,  guemhetaya,  ortiga 
(nettle),  cotton,  and  others.  Oleaginous  plants  which  grow  wild 
are  the  following:  Tatago,  coconut  ])alms.  and  copaiba  (balsam) 
trees.  In  the  ('haco,  the  wooded  region  of  Paraguay,  there  are  five 
extract  factories  which  produce  annually  8(),0()()  tons  of  tannin  from 
the  quebracho  trees. 

The  ('onqianfa  Internacional  <le  Productos  has  been  authorized  to 
establish  a  XATIOXAL  COASTWISE  SEKVK'E,  for  which  it  will 
emjdoy  the  following  vessels:  Alniiraide,  F.  L.  Z.  No.  1,  F.  L.  Z.  No.  2, 
Fmncxsco  (riraldiz,  and  Im  Marina. 

The  dej)artment  of  lands  and  settlements  has  published  a  circular 
containing  IXFOKMATIOX  ABOI^T  PAKAGrAY  and  distributed 
it  to  tho  diplomatic  corps  and  consular  services  of  foreign  countries 
in  Paraguay.  The  circular  gives  details  of  the  colonization  and 
immigration  system  of  the  country. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  (TLVMBEK  OF  (’OMME)KCE  on  February 
25  the  following  officei-s  were  elected:  President,  Senor  F.  Krauch 
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vice  presidents,  Seuoi-s  Enricpie  Prous  and  E.  Lapierre;  treasurer, 
Sefxor  K.  lirugada. 

Durinj;  the  (piarter  from  Decendxer,  to  and  includinj;  Febru¬ 

ary,  1020,  the  tifiures  on  'P()IiA('(’()  from  the  reviser’s  oliice  were: 
Decemlxer,  entered  tl,451)  hales  of  tobacco;  withdrawn,  12,722  hales, 
the  wliole  balance  carried  over  to  January  heinj>:  17,52S  hales.  Jan¬ 
uary,  entered  3,636  hales;  withdrawn,  2,133  hales;  balance  carried 
forward,  18,676  hales.  February,  entered  1,180  hales;  withdrawn, 
6,257  hales,  leaving  a  balance  of  13,246  hales. 

The  municipality  of  Asuncion  has  acquired  17,884  square  meters 
of  ground  on  Avenida  de  Petti  for  500,774  ])esos,  currency,  where  the 
city  government  will  construct  a  FRUIT  MARKET. 

During  January  the  FOREIGN'  TRADE  of  Paraguay  amounted 
to  1,380,000  ])esos,  gold  (])eso  expials  $0.0648),  which,  conq  ared  with 
002,308  ])esos  for  January,  1010,  shows  an  increase  for  the  ]:resent 
year  of  306,602  ])esos.  The  e.xports  for  January  last  were  642,002 
])esos,  as  against  650,442  in  the  same  month  of  1010,  while  imports 
were  746,008  ])esos,  gold,  against  332,056  pesos,  gold,  in  the  same 
period  of  the  jxrevious  year. 


PERU. 

Law  52  of  the  regional  congress  of  the  north  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  WEEKLY  MAIL  SERVICE  between  Lima  and  Iluaraz, 
via  Iluacho,  Supe,  and  Iluarmey. 

The  Piura-Catacaos  Railroad  (\).  has  been  authorized  to  construct 
a  RAILROAD  between  (’atacaos  and  Mata  Cahallo,  to  he  finished 
within  18  months  from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

In  a  meeting  held  the  latter  part  of  March  the  MEIU’HANTS’ 
ASStX'IATlOX  elected  the  following  oflicers:  President,  Senor 
Aristides  Velardo;  vice  president,  Senor  German  .Uarcon;  treas¬ 
urer,  Senor  Grimaldo  Mendiola;  secretaries,  Sehors  Nicanor  E. 
Masaveu  and  Enriipie  G.  Saco. 

During  February  the  report  on  C'EREALS  in  the  elevators  of  the 
compafila  administradora  of  government  supplies  was  as  follows: 
Wheat  on  hand  February  1,  88,130  kilos;  received  during  the  month, 
2,.597,950  kilos;  sent  out  during  the  month,  2,680,8.50  kilos,  leaving 
a  surplus  for  March  of  5,230  kilos.  Rice  on  hand  February  1,  69,515 
kilos;  received  during  the  montli,  242,898  kilos;  and  sent  out  242,098 
kilos,  leaving  a  surjdus  of  70,315  kilos  for  March.  Menestras  (vege¬ 
tables)  on  hand  February  1,  310,871  kilos;  received  during  the 
month,  44,039  kilos;  sent  out  354,910  kilos,  leaving  a  balance  of 
263,708  kilos  for  March.  Other  cereals  on  hand  February  1 ,  1 ,500,938 
kilos;  received,  189,208  kilos;  sent  out,  340,780  kilos,  leaving  for 
March  a  surplus  of  1,349,366  kilos. 
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Prosidontial  detToo  of  April  2  provides  that  farmers  of  the  Provinee 
of  ('haneay  devote  15  ])er  eent  of  the  total  area  of  eultivation  to  the 
production  of  F(K)l)STrKFS.  and  this  rulinji  is  to  he  obeyed  within 
three  months. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  several  Peruvian  capitalists  have 
orijanized  a  company  to  develoj)  the  OIL  FIKLDS  <liscovered  near 
Lake  Titicaca. 


SALVAIMUt. 

The  National  Clovernment  has  made  a  contract  with  the  jieneral 
agents  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navijjation  ('o.  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.  to  establish  STEAM FR  SERVK'E  to  Salvadorean  ports, 
making  them  ports  of  call,  on  the  ('ristohal  ^Panama)  C'entral  Ameri¬ 
can  route.  Outward  hound  and  incoming  ships  of  the  aforesaid 
com|)anies  will  touch  at  Acajutla,  La  Lihertad,  and  La  I’nion,  and 
when  the  (lovernment  develops  El  Triunfo  as  a  commercial  port  they 
will  stt)p  there  also. 

Tlie  national  assemhlv  has  declared  the  following  roads  to  he  NA¬ 
TIONAL  IIK'.IIWAYS:  The  ('iudad  de  la  rnidn-San  Alejo,  llor- 
mi^uero  Mines,  l)ivisadero-San  Francisco  de  Morazan  road;  the 
Quezaltepe(|ue-Opico  road;  and  the  road  ruiminji  from  Opico  to  the 
railway  station  at  Sitio  del  Nino. 

Of  the  21  i  kilometers  of  macadam  laid  on  the  LA  LIBERTAD- 
SAN  SALVADOR  HIGHWAY  12  kilometers  were  laid  last  year  and 
cost  23S,S3:i  colones  (colon  =  SO. 50).  There  still  remain  16^  kilo¬ 
meters  to  he  completed  to  the  capital,  the  length  of  the  road  being 
38  kilometers. 

There  were  registered  in  the  OFFICE  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE¬ 
MARKS  during  the  past  year  106  trade-marks  for  which  were  collected 
fees  amounting  to  6,213  colones,  and  live  patents  were  issued,  fees 
for  which  amounted  to  1,245  colones,  making  a  total  revenue  for  this 
oflice  of  7,358  colones. 

The  President,  to  develoj)  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
de])artments,  has  decided  to  build  a  RAILROAD  FROM  SANTA 
ANA  TO  AlirAC'HAPAN,  for  which  bids  will  he  asked. 


riUTiUAV. 

A  GRAIN  BOARD  has  been  organized  in  Montevideo  similar  to 
the  ones  in  o|)eration  in  ('hicago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  imj)ortant 
commercial  centers.  The  hoard  referred  to  has  a  caj)ital  of  150, 000 
])esos. 

In  1918,  according  to  the  bureau  of  labor,  there  were  7,572  ACCI¬ 
DENTS  to  workmen  in  Uruguay,  7,362  of  which  were  in  Montevideo. 
During  the  year  referred  to  the  immigration  of  workmen  numbered 
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9,205,  of  whom  7,637  camo  fn)m  Argentina,  930  from  Brazil,  562 
from  Spain,  29  from  Italy,  and  the  remainder  from  other  eountries. 

In  1919  STKAMEHS  to  the  numher  of  5,671  and  2,401  sailing  ves¬ 
sels,  representing  a  eapaeity  of  S,0<S4,209  tons,  entered  the  ports  of 
rruguay.  d'he  port  of  Montevidei)  received  SO  per  eent  of  the  en- 
t  ranees. 

A  eontraet  has  been  made  for  the  eonstruetion  of  a  BRIDGE  over 
the  Malo  River  at  Paso  Hondo.  The  estimated  cost  is  18,581  pesos. 

A  national  STOGK  FAIR  was  held  at  Diirazno  on  February  29 
last  under  the  auspices  of  the  rural  society  of  the  department  of 
Durazno. 

The  Gt)vernment  has  leased  to  Gonzalez  &  Sioli  the  steamer  MAL¬ 
DONADO,  formerly  the  German  steamer  Thuringia,  to  ply  between 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Barcelona,  and  Geiu)a.  The  steamer 
Itivero  has  been  leased  to  Oscar  Pintos  &  Co.  for  use  between  Monte¬ 
video,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Antwerp,  touching  at  a  port  of  Great 
Britain. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  2  last  establishes  a  Bl'REAl’  OF 
('OMMERC’E  with  the  following  powers;  To  j)repare  proposed  trea¬ 
ties  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation;  to  study  foreign 
commerce  and  recommend  measures  deemed  expedient  to  develop 
same;  to  report  ami  advise  the  department  of  foreign  relations  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization  and  establishment  of  consulates;  and  to 
establish  telegraphic  reports  of  the  (juotations  of  Uruguayan  prod¬ 
ucts  and  i)uhlic  securities  in  foreign  markets. 


VENEZUELA. 

At  the  close  of  1919  Venezuela  had  1,636  miles  of  WAGON  ROADS, 
most  of  which  have  been  built  during  the  last  10  years.  Recently 
the  highway  from  Valencia  to  Montalvan,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and  the  Tachira  road,  which  will  connect 
(’aracas  with  the  Colombian  frontier,  is  nearly  comj)leted. 

Press  reports  state  that  an  AIRPLANE  SERVICE  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  j>asscngers,  mails,  and  light  freight  from  the  English 
j)ossessions  of  Trinidad,  Tol)ago,  San  Vicente,  Granada,  Barbados, 
and  British  Guiana  to  Venezuela  is  soon  to  he  established.  Double- 
motor  Ilandley-Page  machines,  with  a  capacity  for  10  passengers 
and  2,000  pounds  of  freight,  are  to  he  used.  The  main  stations  in 
this  service  are  to  he  Trinidad  and  Caracas. 

In  1919  the  exports  of  ('OFFEh]  from  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States  aggregated  109,777,621  pounds. 

The  Commercial  ARBITRATION  (X)NA'ENTION,  together  with 
its  rules  and  regulations,  concluded  between  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Caracas, 
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was  on  April  7  last.  Tho  provisions  of  tlio  convontion  are 

similar  to  those  eonelnded  hy  the  ehamher  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  those  of  the  Ar<?entine  Kepuhlie,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
other  American  countries. 

The  Sehoruco  syndicate  of  Paris  has  sent  to  Venezuela  a  committee 
of  experts  to  work  ('OPPEK  MIXES  located  in  the  State  of  Tachira. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  a; 


BOLIVIA— C.REAT  BRITAIN. 


On  April  .5,  1920,  a  ('()X\'EXTI()X  concerning  false  declarations 
of  origin  between  Bolivia  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  La  Paz. 
Tliis  convention  declares  fraudulent  the  importation  and  sale  in  the 
territory  of  the  two  nations  of  merchandise  which,  although  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  products  manufactured  in  the  signatory  countries, 
is  found  to  be  of  otiier  origin  than  tliat  declared,  and  the  importer 
or  seller  is  subject  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods  in 
question  unless  lie  jiroves  that  he  has  not  acted  with  intention  to 
deceive.  The  authorities  in  each  country  will  decide  in  each  case  if 
the  declaration  of  origin  denounced  as  false  is  or  is  not  included  in 
the  stipulations  of  the  convention. 


CUBA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  ])romulgat(Ml  on  March  10,  1920,  the 
TREATY  OF  PEAC'E  signed  at  Versailles  on  June  2S,  1919,  between 
Uuba,  the  other  allied  and  associated  Nations,  and  Germany.  The 
ratification  of  the  (’uban  Government  was  deposited  in  Paris  on 
March  S  last. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  minister  of  Venezuela  near  the  French  Government  deposited 
on  March  J,  1920,  the  act  of  adhesion  of  Venezuela  to  the  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS,  which  forms  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded 
in  Vei’sailles  on  June  28,  1919. 


AROEXTIN'A. 

Statistics  roccMitly  pul)lisho(l  slunv  that  in  1914  the  property  owned 
by  the  National  Government  amounted  to  2,650,704,062  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency,  as  compared  with  S10,7S2,064  pesos,  currency,  in  l.SS.S. 

In  March  last  the  {^old  on  hand  in  the  legations  and  in  the  (X)N- 
VP]HSI()N  Fl'Nl)  amounted  to  410,492,672  pesos,  as  compared  with 
383,207,637  pesos  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year.  The  money 
in  circulation  in  March,  1920,  was  1,225,956,122  pesos,  currency,  as 
compared  with  1,163,944,629  pesos,  currency,  in  March,  1919. 

There  were  recently  received  from  the  Ihiited  States  18,000,000 
pesos  in  GOLD  COIN  consigned  to  hanks  in  Buenos  Aires,  8,750,000 
of  which  were  for  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank. 

The  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1919 
aggregated  a  value  of  202,337,554  pesos,  as  compared  with  92,854,464 
pesos  in  1918.  Last  year  mortgages  were  placed  on  real  property 
in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  amount  of  80,588,695  pesos,  as  compared  with 
48,355,464  pesos  in  1918. 

During  the  first  fjuarter  of  the  present  year  the  Cl’STOMS  REVE¬ 
NUES  of  Buenos  Aires,  consisting  of  duties  on  imports,  export  duties, 
and  port  dues,  amounted  to  53,629,540  pesos,  national  currency,  as 
compared  with  18,996,590  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

In  1919  the  transactions  of  the  STOC'K  EX(TIANGE  of  Buenos 
Aires  consisted  of  95,684,795  pesos  in  public  funds,  285,375,431  pesos 
in  national  mortgage  bonds,  2,258,200  pesos  in  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  1,374,418  shares.  On 
December  31,  1919,  the  hoard  had  5,150  active  members,  421  clerks, 
and  228  commission  men. 

BRAZIL. 

lender  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  attorney  general  of 
Brazil,  representing  the  President  of  the  Republic;  the  ambassador 
of  Italy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  representing  the  Italian  Government;  and 
Vito  Celli,  director  of  the  Italian  Discount  Bank  of  Silo  Paulo,  in 
representation  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  Bank  of  Naples,  the  Bank 
of  Sicily,  the  Commercial  Italian  Bank,  the  Credit  Italian  Bank,  the 
Italian  Discount  Bank,  and  the  Bank  at  Rome,  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  credits  the  Italian  Government 
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with  100, ()()()  coiitos,  curroncv,  for  use,  in  accordance  with  the  export 
laws  of  Brazil,  in  the  purchase  of  cereals,  frozen  meats,  lard,  coffee, 
and  other  national  products.  The  advanees  are  to  he  made  by  means 
of  exehange  drafts  at  six  months’  si{;ht,  issued  hv  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
and  aeeepted  by  the  Italian  Discount  Bank  in  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

The  halanee  sheet  of  the  Pelotense  BANK  at  Pelotas  showed,  on 
December  31,  1910,  an  increase  in  the  reserve  fund  of  2,137  contos, 
and  an  increase  in  the  deposit  aecounts  of  45,532  eontos.  In  addition 
to  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund  the  hank  paid  an  annual 
dividend  to  its  shareholders  of  16  per  cent,  which  is  the  dividend  it 
has  been  paving  since  lOOS. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  Government  has  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  collection  of 
TIIK  CrSTGMS  STOKAGP:  tax  in  Bolivia,  and  providing  for  the 
care  and  storage  of  merchandise  in  the  customs,  the  payment  of 
damages  for  deterioration,  shrinkage  in  weight  or  loss  of  merchandise 
stored. 

The  XATIOXAL  Bl'DGKT  for  1920  has  been  approved.  The 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  47,369, (MM)  bolivianos  (boliviano 
equals  $0.3<S93)  and  the  revenue  at  49,470,000  bolivianos,  leaving  a 
probable  surplus  of  2,101,000  bolivianos. 

Congress  has  jiassed  a  law  imposing  a  TAX  OX  XKT  MIXIXG 
PROFITS,  to  he  regulated  in  the  following  manner:  Xinety  per  cent 
of  the  net  profits  of  mining  companies  will  he  taxed,  leaving  to  the 
owners  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  free  from  tax.  If  the  90  per 
cent  net  profit  of  any  mining  company  is  not  over  15  j)er  cent  of  the 
paid-up  capital,  the  company  will  he  taxed  <S  per  cent:  if  the  90  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits  is  from  15  to  35  percent  of  the  paid-up  capital, 
the  tax  will  he  9  per  cent;  if  from  35  to  55  per  cent,  the  tax  will  he 
10  per  cent;  if  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  the  tax  will  he  11  per  cent; 
if  from  75  to  95  per  cent,  the  tax  will  he  12  per  cent:  if  from  95  to 
1 15  per  cent,  the  tax  will  he  13  per  cent;  if  from  1 15  to  135  percent, 
the  tax  will  he  14  per  cent;  if  from  155  to  ltS5  per  cent,  it  will  he 
increased  to  19  per  cent,  and  so  on,  with  each  increase  of  profits  by 
30  per  cent  over  the  paid-up  capital  the  tax  will  increase  by  2  per 
cent  until  the  profits  reach  305  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital;  then 
and  thereafter  the  tax  will  he  30  per  cent.  Mining  concerns  whose 
net  profits  do  not  amount  to  20,000  bolivianos  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  national  treasury  to  contract 
for  a  LOAX  of  £200,000  sterling  from  the  firm  of  J.  idonel  Barber 
cVc  Co.,  of  London. 

On  December  31  the  statement  of  the  SAVIXGS  DEPARTMEXT 
of  the  Banco  de  la  Xacion  de  Bolivia  was  as  follows:  La  Paz  hraneh. 
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729  acfounts,  ainountinjj  to  17S,276  bolivianos;  Cochahaniba  branch, 
193  accounts,  totalinj;  .S(),5.56  Ixtlivianos;  Ornro  branch,  346  accounts, 
totaling  133,211  bolivianos:  Potosi  branch,  170  accounts,  totalinj; 
42,794  bolivianos;  Kibcralta  branch,  38  accounts,  totaliiif;  9,603 
bolivianos;  Santa  ('ruz,  140  accounts,  totaling  135,666  bolivianos: 
Trinidad,  3  accounts,  totaliii"  852  bolivianos;  I’vuni,  309  accounts, 
totaling  20,665  bolivianos.  The  above  figures  show  a  total  of  1,933 
accounts,  afifircfiatin"  649,393  bolivianos. 

The  draft  of  a  law  has  been  approved  which  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  contract  a  LOAX  for  300,000  bolivianos  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  buildiiif;  for  (lovernment  olFices. 

CHILE. 

On  January  31  last  the  branches  in  ('bile  of  the  GEHMAX  TRAXS- 
ATLAXTK'  BAXK  had  sijjbt  deposits  amounting  to  14,126,569 
pesos,  and  time  deposits,  13,556,966  pesos,  currency.  The  "old 
si"ht  deposits  amounted  to  1,485,745  pesos  and  the  time  deposits 
to  4,692,928  pesos.  The  cash  on  hand  in  currency  and  silver 
amounted  to  5,631,585  pesos,  and  in  gold  coin,  28;i,316  pesos. 

The  (lovernment  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  General  Per¬ 
fumery  ('<).,  of  Valparaiso,  and  of  the  Agricultural  AVood  Co.,  of 
('uracautin.  The  tiist  of  these  companies  has  a  capital  of  1  ,()()(),0()0 
pesos  and  the  second  2, 500, ()()()  pesos. 

In  Eehruary  last  the  ('CSTOMS  REf'EIPTS  amounted  to  15,128,- 
324  gold  pesos,  of  which  11,713,688  pesos  were,  from  exports,  3,084,- 
720  pesos  from  imports,  and  329,916  pesos  from  port  dues  and  other 
sources. 

According  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  the  value  of  private  PROP¬ 
ERTY  in  ('bile  is  6,686,600,000  pesos;  national  property,  394,800,000 
pesos;  municipal  property,  60,800,000  pesos;  eleemosynary  insti¬ 
tutions,  81,700,000  pesos;  church  property,  82,000,000  pesos;  and 
property  of  religious  orders,  129,400,000  pesos. 

Press  reports  state  that  there  are  264  corporations  in  Chile,  with 
a  combined  capital  of  669,000,000  pesos.  Of  these  197  are  national, 
having  a  total  capital  of  610,000,000,  and  67  foreign,  having  a  capital 
of  ,59,000,000  pesos. 

In  March  last  the  money  circulation  of  ('bile  aggregated  226,465,102 
pesos.  In  1919  the  internal  taxes  collected  aggregated  40,374,553 
pesos,  as  compared  with  27, 400, .538  pesos  in  1918. 

In  1915  the  Xational  S.WIXGS  BAXK  had  426,948  depositors 
and  72,202,028  jiesos  in  deposits;  in  1916  it  had  476,667  depositors 
and  85,127,976  jiesos  in  deposits;  in  1917  the  number  of  depositors 
was  .533,628  and  the  amount  of  the  deposits  97,957,000  piMos;  in 
1918  the  de])ositors  numbered  .586,238  and  the  deposits  represented 
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124,44S,26()  pesos;  and  in  1919  tliore  were  62r),sr)o  (lei)ositors  and 
143,lo9,46()  ])esos  on  deposit.  In  1915  tlie Sant iafjo  Savings  liankliad 
604,429  depositors  and  101 ,19.4, 565  pesos  in  deposits;  in  1916  tlie 
depositors  nnmherejl  742,754,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  117,465,- 
4Sl  pesos;  in  1917  there  were  769,725  de])ositors,  and  deposits  aggre¬ 
gating  146,767,S44  pesos;  in  191S  the  depositors  numhered  S4S,S45 
and  tlu*  deposits  amounted  to  178,212,447;  and  in  1919  tliere  were 
909,677  depositors,  with  de])osits  aggreggating  201,262,975  pesos. 

In  1919  the  XKT  PKOFITS  of  tlie  Salinas  Exploitation  ('o.,  at 
Punta  de  Lohos  were  411,749  pesos;  during  the  seeond  half  of  191t) 
the  net  ))rolits  of  the  ('onsumers  Clas  ('o.  of  Santiago  were  850,500 
pesos.  During  the  same  j)eriod  the  sugar  refinery  at  Peneo  had  net 
earnings  of  2,280,868  pesos;  the  earnings  of  the  Doek  (\>.  in  the  same 
j)eriod  were  251, .598  ])esos.  In  1919  El  Melon  eement  faetorv  earned 
£111,127,  and  in  the  seeond  half  of  the  same  year  the  Vina  del  Mar 
Sugar  Refinery  had  net  earnings  of  4.581,102  gold  pesos.  During 
the  same  period  the  South  Ameriean  Steamship  ('o.  earned  4. .544,020 
pesos;  the  Industrial  (’o.,  1,175, .504  pesos,  and  the  ('ooj)erative  Life 
('o.,  75,964  pesos. 

The  ('OMMERCIAL  liO.VKD  OF  TRADE  of  ('Idle  was  organized 
on  January  25  last  with  a  eai)ital  of  500,000  pesos. 

COLOMBIA. 

('OLOMBIAX  (lOLD  ('OIXED  hy  the  mint  of  Medellin  during 
1919  amounted  to  14,044,242  pesos  (peso  (Hpials  .80.9744). 

THE  MrXK'IPAL  lU  DOET  OF  TOLIMA  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  467,222  pesos,  of  which  144,724  jiesos  were  for  jiuhlie 
cliarity  and  45,792  jx'sos  for  puhlie  instruetion.  According  to  ofiieial 
statistics,  in  1919  there  were  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Tolima  21,t)97 
real  estate  properties,  of  which  18,660  jiaid  the  registry  land  tax 
(eatastro).  The  value  of  the  taxable  property  amounted  to  19,842,41 1 
pi^ios,  gold,  and  the  nontaxahle  projierty  to  8,040,124  pesos,  the  latter  ' 
distributed  as  follows;  Projiertii's  worth  less  than  100  pesos,  .8109,540; 
national  property,  .85,207, .500;  departmental  projierty,  8204,800;  muid- 
eij)al  ])roperty,  8686,974;  church  property,  81,497,410;  school  prop¬ 
erty,  8248,4.50;  public  charity  property,  846,570;  exemjit  from  tax 
hy  decree,  849,880.  The  tax  collected  at  the  rate  of  2  per  thousand 
in  the  department  amounted  to  .8.49,792  pesos,  gold. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  habit  of  saving  among  the  jioorer  classes 
the  Banco  Lojiez  of  Bogota  on  Ajiril  1  ojiened  a  SAVIXCIS  DEBART- 
MEXT  in  the  hank. 

The  BARRAXt^riLLA  ('USTOMS  REVEXUE  for  the  latter  half 
of  1919  was  4,649,680  pesos,  gold,  or  an  average  monthly  receipt  of 
606,614  pesos. 
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President  al  deeree  Xo.  O")?  of  1919,  restrict  inf;  the  EXPORTA¬ 
TION  OF  GOLD  has  been  rescinded.  The  decree  was  issued  by 
virtue  of  the  special  power  granted  in  article  6,  law  1.^,  1918. 

THE  MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION  in  legal  tender  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  rendered  to  congress  by  the  conversion  com¬ 
mittee  on  September  20,  1919,  was  28,827,9.38  ])esos,  is  now  raised  to 
.39,941,090  pesos,  distributed  as  follows:  Gold  coined  in  the  mint 
of  Medellin,  18,602,9.3.^  pesos;  gold  coined  in  the  mint  of  Bogota, 
.3,490,147  pesos;  silver  coins,  6, .300,000  pesos;gold  certificates,  10,14.3,- 
017  pesos;  nickle  coins,  1,204,991  pesos. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the 
Intendencia  of  San  Andres  and  Providencia  has  been  fi.xed  at  36,8.38 
j)esos,  gold,  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20. 

The  gross  receij)ts  of  the  T()BA('CO  REVENUE  of  the  department 
of  Valle  del  Cauca  for  1919  was  34.3,997  pesos,  gold,  the  department 
having  j)roduced  647,96.3  kilos  of  tobacco. 

During  the  last  10  months  of  1919,  from  March  1  of  that  year  uj) 
to  December  31,  the  POSTAL  REVENUE  of  the  Republic  amounted 
to  892,702  pesos,  gold. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America  opened  a  BRANCH 
BANK  in  the  city  of  Barramiuilla  the  middle  of  April. 

COSTA  RICA. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET,  approved  January  7  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  estimates  the  expenditures  at  12,S66,,3.33 
colones  (colon  ecjuals  80.46.33)  and  the  revenue  at  13,006,000  colones, 
leaving  a  probable  surplus  of  139,447  colones.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  are  as  follows:  Ix'gislative  body,  176,630  colones;  public 
instruction,  1, .361, 408  colones;  Government  section  and  judicial  po¬ 
lice,  1,398,829  colones;  promotion,  1,263,140  colones;  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  111,361  colones;  justice,  419,880  colones;  religion,  20,400 
colones;  public  charity,  160,421  colones;  war  department  and  mili¬ 
tary  |)olice,  1,634,349  colones;  navy,  3.3,240  colones;  treasury, 
1,688, .360  colones;  payments  on  the  public  debt,  4,396,334  colones. 

During  the  second  half  of  1919  the  gross  profits  of  the  NATIONAL 
P.VWNSIIOP  were  13,7.31  colones  and  the  expenses  were  6,010 
colones,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  7,741  colones.  Up  to  December  31 
this  institution  had  loaned  134,168  colones  on  jewelry  and  52,943 
colones  on  salaries. 

For  November,  1919,  the  REVENUE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TELEGRAPHS  was  26,188  colones,  received  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  Offices  of  San  Jose  Province,  1.3,7f)9  colones;  Heredia,  493 
colones;  Guanacaste,  2,654  colones;  Puntarenas,  2,375  colones;  and 
Limon,  2,0.32  colones. 

181549— 20— Bull.  1 - 7 
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CUBA. 

From  July,  1919,  to  Fobruary,  1920,  the  CUBA  RAILROAD 
('().  had  fiross  receipts  of  S2, 133, 152,  and  the  Camaguey  to  Nuevitas 
Railway  Co.,  i536S,093.  In  February  last  the  Hahana  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Light  &  Power  Co.  earned  $433,163.  From  July,  1919,  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1920,  the  gross  revenues  of  the  Controlled  Railway  Co.  were 
£316,2S0,  as  compared  with  £269,793  collected  during  the  same 
period  of  the  jm'vious  year. 

In  March  last  the  revenues  of  the  Hahana  Cl’STOMHOUSE  were 
$4,200,276;  those  of  the  Santiago  customhouse,  $659,611;  those  of 
the  Sagua  La  Grande  customhouse,  $110,622;  and  those  of  Antilla, 
$120,49S. 

In  A|)ril  last  the  Spanish  Bank  established  a  branch  at  Santiago 
and  the  International  BANK  at  Guira  de  Macuriges. 

In  March  last  the  collections  of  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  (X)M- 
MCNICATIONS  were  $250,126,  as  compared  with  $205,106  col¬ 
lected  during  the  same  ])eriod  of  1919. 

From  March,  1919,  to  Fehruarv,  1920,  the  net  profits  of  the  COM- 
PA^IA  NAVI  ERA  were  $.523,669  pesos. 

The  secretarv  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor  has  authorized 
the  INDl^STRIAL  AGRICULTURAL  l^NION  to  do  a  fire  insuranco 
business  in  the  Republic. 

IH)MIXICAX  REPUBLIC. 

The  military  government  has  ordered  the  expenditure  of  $400,000 
on  the  HIGHWAY  from  Santo  Domingo  through  Bonae  iai  Vega, 
Moca,  Santiago,  and  Monte  Cristv. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  Cl^STOMS  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO  for 
the  month  of  Fehruarv  amounted  to  $251,255,  and  for  the  same 
month  the  customs  of  Puerto  Plata  collected  $224,976  and  La  Ro- 
chela  $19,570. 

The  militarv  government  has  authorized  the  municipalities  to  col¬ 
lect  an  ADDITIONAL  TAX  ON  PROPERTY.  The  tax  will  he 
jdaced  on  improved  property  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  revenue 
from  this  source  will  he  placed  in  the  municipal  treasuries  for  use  in 
constructing  public  works. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  DOMINICAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  on  the  work  done  up  to  March  31,  the  total  number 
of  claims  registered  to  that  date  amounted  to  9,027,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  $14,621,659;  5,169  of  which,  amounting  to  $3,074,341, 
were  adjudicated  and  allowed ;  2,097  claims,  amounting  to  .$4,646,179, 
were  disallowed;  35  claims,  amounting  to  $183,979,  were  annulled; 
78  claims,  worth  $400,666,  were  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 
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A  ST()('K  COMPANY  has  boon  organizod  in  Santo  Domiiifio  with 
a  capital  of  SlOO, ()()()  under  the  name  of  Hohlt  &  Co.  The  stock  is 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  .?100. 

According  to  an  order  issued  April  8  by  the  military  government 
AX  ISSUE  OF  TELEGRAPH  STAMPS  will  he  made  to  the  amount 
of  ?125,000  in  the  following  proportions;  3,000  stamps  of  5  pesos; 
.'>,000  of  2  pesos;  10,000  of  1  peso;  20,000  of  50  centavos;  100,000  of 
35  centavos;  100,000  of  25  centavos;  100,000  of  10  centavos;  and 
200,000  of  5  centavos. 

C.UATEMALA. 

In  accordance  with  an  e.xecutivo  decree  of  April  19  last,  the  follow¬ 
ing  commission  has  been  appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
financial  and  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  of  the  Republic:  Julio 
Samayoa,  Emilio  Escamilla,  Salvador  Falla,  J.  Ernesto  Zelaya,  and 
Rafael  Pinol. 

The  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  in  1919,  according  to  a 
message  of  the  President,  including  the.  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
postal  service,  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  127,249,490  pesos;  expendi¬ 
tures,  101,028,476.  In  1918  the  receipts  were  110,937,325  pesos. 

In  1919,  in  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Republic  abroad, 
the  national  treasury  paid  to  English  bondholders  a  year’s  interest  in 
advance  to  the  amount  of  £60,498,  and  in  accordance  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  12,  1913,  advanced  for  the  sinking  fund  the  quota  for 
two  years,  by  which  means  they  reduced  said  debt  £55,500. 

HONDURAS. 

The  REVENUE  of  the  department  of  Trujillo  for  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  amounted  to  118,528  pesos  (peso  ofpials  $0.9271), 
collected  as  import  and  export  duties,  and  road,  sanitary,  sealed 
paper,  and  liquor  taxes. 

The  President  has  submitted  to  congress  a  draft  of  the  monetary 
law  which  calls  for  a  gold  standard  with  a  monetary  unit  of  1.6718 
grams  of  gold  with  10  per  cent  alloy.  The  monetary  unit  will  be 
called  “morazan”  and  be  divided  into  100  centimos.  The  multiples 
of  the  “morazan”  will  be  coined  in  gold  pieces  of  5,  10,  and  20  mora- 
zans,  and  the  subdivisions  of  this  unit  will  be  coined  in  silver,  nickel, 
and  copper,  silver  coins  being  10,  20,  and  50  centimo  pieces;  nickel, 
5  centimo  pieces;  and  copper,  1  to  2  centimo  pieces. 

MEXICO. 

In  April  last  the  registration  ofTico  in  the  City  of  Mexico  recorded 
REALTY  TRANSACTIONS  valued  at  3,986,987  pesos,  and  mort¬ 
gages  aggregating  3,123,988  pesos.  These  sums  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  of  the  preceding  three  months. 
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A  Mexican  publication  states  that  the  Mexico  City  BANKING 
Cor|)oration  has  aeciuired  the  business  and  property  of  the  Mexico 
City  Bankin"  Co.  in  the  federal  ea|)ital. 

Durin"  the  latter  part  of  April,  1020,  eo|)j)er  coins  to  the  amount 
of  70, 000  pesos  from  the  mint  in  Mexico  City  were  plaecMl  in  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  proposed  to  put  a  much  larj^er  (piantit}'  of  this  coin  into 
circulation  in  the  near  future. 

XICARA(Jl'A. 

On  February  10  a  legislative  decree  went  into  effect  which  dero- 
<;ated  the  LAWS  GOVERNING  MOR.VrOKICMS  or  time  loans  of 
October  20.  1914,  February  2  and  26,  191.5,  and  May  2.S,  1915,  and 
reestablishing  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  which 
provide  that  attachetl  property  not  bid  upon  at  the  first  auction  may 
be  reduced  in  value  to  be  auctioned  again;  also  other  provisions 
which  were  effected  bv  the  moratoriums. 

FEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONSULATE  of  Nicaragua  in  New 
Orleans  for  1919  amounted  to  §29,246.  The  fees  for  191 S  were 
§1S,,5S7,  and  for  1917,  §16,1  IS. 

PANAMA. 

According  to  a  table  of  NATIONAL  REVENUES  AND  EXPEN¬ 
DITURES  presented  to  the  President  by  the  fiscal  agent,  Addi¬ 
son  T.  Ruan,  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Government  during  the  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  21  amounted  to  §4,012,023,  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  being  §2,767,146,  or  a  surplus  of 
§1,244.S77,  of  which  §739,349  has  been  set  aside  for  the  construction 
of  roads. 


PARAGUAY. 

During  1919  the  total  value  of  the  MUNICIPAL  REVENUE  of 
Asuncion  amounted  to  7,453,402  pesos  currency,  or  699,402  pesos 
more  than  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  present  year. 

The  general  directorate  of  mails  and  telegraphs  has  been  authorized 
by  the  President  to  ISSUE  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS  in  honor 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  national  constitution.  The  issue 
will  consist  of  50,000  stamps  of  3  pesos;  50,000  of  1.75  pesos;  .50,000 
of  1  peso;  and  50,000  of  50  centavos. 

The  municipal  intendente  (mayor)  states  that  Ml'NlCIPAL 
DEBTS  OF  ASUNCION  were  paid  during  1919  as  follows:  Old 
accounts  of  the  floating  debt  to  the  amount  of  2,406,684  pesos 
currency  were  amortized  and  200,000  pesos  currency  were  paid  as 
interest  and  amortization  to  the  Compaiifa  Americana  de  liUZ  y 
tracci(5n  (light  and  traction  company). 
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FEUl'. 

The  XKT  PROFITS  of  various  insurance  companies  (*l)taine(l  in 
1910  are  j;iven  as  follows:  Rimac  obtained  a  net  ])rofit  of  :i:i,91.‘i  Pe¬ 
ruvian  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  ecpials  Sd.StiG'j),  the  Italia  16,279 
Peruvian  pounds;  the  Poindar,  9,")  16  Peruvian  pounds;  the  rnion, 
9,721  Peruvian  pounds;  the  Lima,  .3.652  Peruvian  pounds. 

Durin}!  the  latter  six  months  of  1919  the  BANCO  POPULAR  DLL 
PKRU  obtained  a  net  ])rofit  of  10,914  Peruvian  ])ounds,  which,  added 
to  the  surplus  of  the  jmdits  and  loss  account  of  10,024  Peruvian 
])<tunds,  amounted  to  20,938  pounds,  which  were  distributed  as  divi¬ 
dends,  etc. 

Law  N<».  106  of  the  regional  congress  of  the  n(>rth  has  established 
a  new  TAX  of  one-third  of  a  centavo  on  each  kilogram  of  raw  sugar 
])roduced  in  the  Province  of  Cajahamha.  Tlie  revenue  <4  this  tax 
is  to  he  used  for  the  im]u-<*voment  of  the  hospitals  and  the  i)aving  of 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  (’ajahamha. 

TIIK  customs' RKVFXUE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  CALIAO 
for  March  were  115,072  Peruvian  pounds,  as  against  67,903  Peruvian 
p<mnds  in  March  of  1919.  The  revenue  of  Callao  for  the  first  (piarter 
of  the  ])resent  year  was  301,371  pounds,  which,  compared  with  the 
209,925  ])ounds  collected  in  the  same  customs  during  the  first  (juar- 
ter  of  1919,  shows  an  increase  of  91,446  pounds. 

SALVADOR. 

The  President  of  the  Repidilic  has  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
CAPITAL  OF  THE  BANCO  OCCIDENTAL  of  San  Salvador  from 
.?1, 825,000  to  .82,500,000. 

The  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  FOR  SAN  SALVADOR  for  the 
present  year  estimates  the  recei])ts  at  484,797  cohuis,  and  fixes  the 
expenditures  at  an  ecpial  sum. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  REVENUE  for  the  Republic  in  1919 
amounted  to  1,844,  457  colones,  and  the  expenditures  from  this  source 
were  1,721,347  colones,  which  left  a  surplus  of  163,110  colones. 

The  NET  PROFIT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PRINTING 
OFFICE  for  1919  was  36,978  c('lones.  Official  work,  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  and  subscriptions  to  the  Diario  Oficial  amounted  to  206,066 
colones,  and  the  expenditures  were  169,088  colones.  During  the 
j'ear  8,648,678  co])ies  of  5,045  works  issued  by  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  were  iiublished. 

In  1919  the  REGISTRY  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  AND  MORT¬ 
GAGES  throughout  the  Reiiublic  showed  the  following  figures: 
Number  of  transfers  of  property,  9,338;  country  ])roperty  7,061  par¬ 
cels,  net  value  6,015,179  colones;  city  property,  2,651  jiarcels,  net 
value  2,339,221  colones;  total  net  value,  8,354,400  colones.  Mort¬ 
gages,  3,032;  mortgaged  countrx'  property,  2,454  pieces;  city  mort¬ 
gages,  1,294;  total  capital  secured,  9,812,820  colones;  canceled  mort- 
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"afjos  2,27S;  repaid  capital  6,574,423  coloncs.  The  revenue  of  the 
ref^istry  fur  the  year  was  61,677  colones. 

IKUGUAY. 

Tlie  I'rujiuayan  Government  has  obtained  an  additi<»nal  CREDIT 
from  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  1,389,33S  jiesos. 

In  January,  1920,  the  Government  collected  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NCE  ('ll  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  to  the 
amount  of  148,300  p(‘sos. 

The  transactions  of  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  Montevideo  in 
January  last  aggregated  a  nominal  value  of  9,056,126  pesos,  and  a  cash 
value  of  7,204,217  pesos. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  national  tram  and  railway  a<l- 
ministration  t(>  b<>rrow  60,000  pesos  fn»m  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

A  statement  of  the  general  bank  insjiection  bureau  shows  that  on 
January  31  the  capital  of  the  BANKS  in  the  Rejmblic  aggregated 
36,162,685  pesos.  The  same  statement  shows  that  the  gold  coin  of 
the  country  amounted,  (»n  the  date  mentiiuied,  to  61,810,172  pesos, 
and  the  silver  and  nickel  coin  to  3,089,615  jiesos. 

In  February,  1920,  the  clearing-house  transacti<'ns  in  Mcuitevideo 
amounted  to  66,972,515  pesos. 

The  M<>rtgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  has  been  authorized  to  issue 
MORTGAGE  BONDS  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  pesos.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  these  lumds  is  6  jier  cent,  ])ayable  (juarterly. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  issue  (»f  30,000,000 
REVENUE  STAMPS  of  the  denomination  of  1  centimo  for  use  on 
match  boxes,  and  6,000,000  2-centimo  revenue  stamjis  for  use  in 
1921.  These  stamps  are  to  be  made  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co. 

The  Commercial  BANK  of  Spanish  America  (Ltd.),  which  was 
established  eight  years  ago  in  Caracas,  and  which  was  the  first  foreign 
bank  to  operate  in  Venezuela,  has  ojiened  a  branch  at  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  proposes  soon  to  establish  other  branches  in  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and 
MaracaibiL 

On  March  6  last  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Zulia  fixed  the  taxes 
which  the  exploiters  of  natural  jiroducts  in  that  State  must  pay  in 
future  to  the  State  government. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Venezuela  imported  in  lt)19  from  the  United 
States  §12,052,000  in  GOLD  COIN,  as  compared  with  §1,137,000  in 
1918.  The  imports  of  silver  coin  from  the  United  States  in  1919 
amounted  to  §850,000. 

The  message  of  the  Pr<»visional  President  t(>  congress  on  April  29, 
1920,  states  that  the  PUBLIC  REVENUES  amounted  to  78,953,713 
bidivares,  which  is  28,782,179  bolivarcs  more  than  those  of  1918. 


BRAZIL. 

On  February  11,  1920,  the  Executive  Power  issued  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  Brazilian  DIPLOMATIC'  C'OIIPS,  which  is 
composed  of  ambassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiaries,  resident  min¬ 
isters,  and  first  and  second  secretaries.  When  deemed  expedient 
resident  ministers  may  he  accredited  as  ministei’s  plenipotentiary, 
the  former  retaining  their  original  rank.  Brazil  will  maintain  em¬ 
bassies  in  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  the  Holy  See,  the  first  five  to  have  a  first  and  two  second  secre¬ 
taries  each,  and  the  last  a  first  and  second  secretary.  Ministei's 
plenipotentiar}'  will  he  accredited  to  Argentina,  Bolivia,  C'hile,  Cuba, 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  China,  and  Japan, 
in  each  of  which  countries,  with  the  exception  of  C'hina,  C'uba,  and 
Mexico,  there  will  he  first  and  second  secretaries,  but  in  the  three 
countries  last  named  there  will  he  only  second  secretaries.  These 
rules  and  regulations  also  contain  provisions  concerning  appoint¬ 
ments,  promotions,  powers,  duties,  transfers,  salaries,  expenditures, 
etc. 

CHILE. 

The  President  has  promulgated  the  new  POSTAL  AND  TELE¬ 
GRAPH  LAW  whicli  provides  for  the  fusion  of  these  two  services. 
This  law  places  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  branches  in 
charge  of  a  general  bureau,  whose  principal  officers  are  a  director 
general  and  an  assistant  director  general  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  rules  and  regulations  issued  in  accordance  witli  this  law  contain 
the  new  postal  and  telegraph  tariffs,  which  became  operative  April  1, 
1920.  The  postal  rate  for  the  special  delivery  mail  known  as  ‘‘ex- 
presos”  has  been  increased  from  10  to  25  centavos,  currency,  and 
j)arcel-post  packages  weighing  less  than  1  kilo  are  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  1.50  pesos,  currency,  while  parcel-post  packages  weighing 
from  1  to  5  kilos  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  3  pesos,  currency. 
The  postmaster  general  has  been  authorized  to  make  the  charges  on 
registered  foreign  mail  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  4  of  the  final  additional  protocol  to  the  postal  convention  of 
Rome. 

IXIMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  E.xecutive  order  of  December  26,  1919,  Rear  Admiral  Snowden, 
military  governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  modifies  the  MARRIAGE  LAW 
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now  incorporated  in  the  Civil  (’ode.  Tlic  contracting  parties  may 
chose  the  civil  or  religious  form  of  ceremony.  Persons  over  21  years 
of  age  may  contract  matrimony,  hut  minoi's  can  not  marry  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  or  grandparents,  or  family,  as  the  case 
may  he.  Men  under  IS  and  women  under  1.^  yeais  of  age  may  not 
marry,  uidess  the  Executive  concedes  a  special  dispensation.  The 
ollicials  having  legal  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  are 
the  ollicials  (d  the  civil  government,  judges,  mayoi’s,  notaries  jiuhlic, 
and  clergymen  of  any  authorized  religion.  Persons  wlu)  desire  to 
contract  matrimony  must  ])rescnt  to  the  civil  ollicial  wl.o  is  to  ])er- 
form  the  ceremony  the  proofs  of  their  ages  and  right  to  contract 
matrimony,  together  with  the  given  and  surnames  of  their  parents. 
If  one  of  the  parties  is  widowed,  the  fact  must  he  proved  hy  authentic 
documents  or  a  sworn  statement.  Notice  shall  he  published  at  least 
three  days  announcing  a  marriage  before  tlie  ceremony  can  be  per¬ 
formed.  U|)on  occasion  the  functionary  pci-forming  tl.e  cenmony 
can  dispense  with  the  publication  of  the  notice.  The  contracting 
parties  should  obtain  a  certilicate  of  the  publication  of  tl  e  notice. 
The  marriage  must  he  performed  in  the  jiresence  of  two  witnesses. 
Marriage  celebrated  in  a  foreign  country  between  two  Dominicans  or 
a  Dominican  and  a  foreigner  will  he  considered  valitl  if  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  ceremony  is  performed, 
providing  that  the  contracting  parties  are  of  legal  age,  and  that  tlie 
marriage  is  registered  within  three  montl.s  after  tl.e  return  of  the 
couple  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  ('lergymen  of  any  religion  may 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  with  tlie  consent  of  tl.eir  superiors, 
and  if  the  parties  are  contracting  marriage  legally  and  have  fulfilled 
the  conditu)ns  reejuired  hy  law.  Before  proceeding  with  tl.e  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony  of  marriage  the  clergyman  will  announce  it  by  an  edict, 
but  may  dispense  with  this  formality.  The  civil  oflicials  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  clergymen  who  have  solemnized  a  marriage  should 
file  and  inscribe  in  the  offices  of  the  civil  government  th.e  certificates, 
jiroofs,  and  documents  reijuired  hy  the  Marriage  Law. 

ECUADOR. 

On  March  30  the  President  issued  a  DEf'REE  REGULATING 
THE  nfMlGRATION  OF  UHINESE.  The  Chinese  now  residing 
in  the  Republic  who  desire  to  leave  temporarily  and  to  return  must 
obtain  passports  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  which  will  he 
valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance.  All  Chinamen  must 
leave  their  passports  with  the  consul  general  of  Ecuador  at  Yokahama 
when  traveling  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  at  the  consulate  of  the 
country  the\’  are  visiting,  and  can  not  reclaim  tlicm  until  four  days 
before  leaving  for  Ecuador,  ('hinese  with  jiassports  wl.o  desire  to 
return  to  the  country  must  have  them  vised  in  the  consulate  at 
Yokahama  or  in  the  consulate  of  the  country  in  which  deposited. 
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To  obtain  a  |)ass|)ort  the  a|)|)lu-ant  must  bo  ablo  to  sifrn  bis  name. 
Xo  vise  will  bo  jirantod  to  Chinoso  who  do  not  undorstand  or  make 
thomsolvos  understood  in  Spanish,  nor  to  those  who  ean  not  sign 
their  names,  nor  to  those  whose  ])assports  have  been  extended  more 
than  two  years,  nor  to  those  who  ean  not  give  a  satisfaetorv  aeeount 
of  Eeuador  and  their  last  plaee  of  residenee,  nor  to  those  less  than 
40  veal's  of  age.  ('hinese  returning  to  Eeuador  ean  land  only  in 
(luayaiiuil. 

(ll’ATKMALA. 

The  newspaper  La  Federaeion  states  that  the  President  of  the 
Kepublic  issued  a  deeree  on  April  19  last  deelaring  eertain  COX- 
('ESSIOXS  and  privileges  granted  by  the  previous  administration 
null  and  void  and  of  no  effeet  whatever. 

A  legislative  deeree  of  April  21  last  amends  article  165  of  the 
revenue  law  so  as  to  ])rohibit  notaries  aiul  judges  from  protocolizing 
or  authorizing  divisions  or  jiartitions  of  estates  and  of  real  jiroperty 
unless  the  taxes  have  been  paid  on  same. 

A  legislative  deeree  of  April  21,  1920,  jirovides  that  public  lands 
and  communal  property  adjudicated,  or  which  may  hereafter  V)e 
adjudicated,  by  the  Executive  or  by  municipalities,  may  be  mort¬ 
gaged  or  transferred  by  their  owners  without  any  restrictions  what¬ 
soever. 

PKiir. 

On  .lanuary  31  last  the  Executive  Po^\er  ])ronudgated  a  law  estab¬ 
lishing  a  COl'Xt'IL  OF  STATE,  composed  of  seven  members  ap- 
])ointed  by  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  for  a  term  (»f  five  yeai's.  The  council,  when  requested, 
must  give  oral  or  written  opinions  to  the  President  on  questions  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  state.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  consult 
the  council  about  the  budget,  contracts  relating  to  the  property  and 
revenues  of  the  State,  international  treaties,  authority  to  take  over 
the  armed  forces  of  the  nation,  or  to  absent  himself  from  the  country, 
and  bills  regarding  pensions  and  ])ardons  which  may  be  submitted  to 
congress.  Ilefore  arriving  at  a  decision  the  Government  is  obliged 
to  reipiest  the  ojiinion  of  the  council  in  all  cases  re([uiring  consultation, 
provideil  always  that  the  subject-matter  concerns  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  indiviilual  or  collective  rights  affecting  the  revenues  or 
interests  of  the  State,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubtful  or  disjiuted  admin¬ 
istrative  jurisdiction.  The  Executive  shall  not  act  contrary  to  the 
advei'se  vote  of  the  council  in  cases  of  claims  against  the  treasury  for 
rights  unknown  to  the  latter,  for  damages  and  debts  which  the 
national  treasury  should  juiy,  and  in  cases  of  jiensions,  dismissals, 
retirements,  and  loans.  In  all  other  cases  the  vote  of  the  council  is 
merely  consultative.  The  duties  of  the  council  are  to  prepare  bills 
for  the  President,  to  issue  reports  requested  by  members  of  the  cabinet. 
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to  jirojioso  to  the  Executive  the  ajipoiiitnient  or  removal  of  employees 
of  the  council,  and  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  council  of  state. 

VEXE/.IELA. 


The  Executive  Power  issued  on  March  17  last  RIFLES  AND  REGU¬ 
LATIONS  governing  the  exploitation  of  dejiosits  of  coal,  iietroleum, 
and  similar  substances  under  contract  forms  prepared  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fomento,  and  which  shall  contain  the  following  data;  Name 
of  contractor:  name  given  the  lot  or  parcel  of  land  which  is  to  he  ex- 
))loited,  situation  of  same;  date  of  contract  of  exploitation,  and  decla¬ 
ration  that  a  guarantee  de])osit  has  been  made.  A  clause  shall  be 
inserted  to  the  effect  that  if  the  terms  agree«l  upon  are  not  complied 
with  the  contract  shall  terminate  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  the  working  of  these  <le])osits  shall  not  be  transferred  to 
foreigners  or  foreign  comjianies  without  the  consent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  ('tunjianies  organized  abroad  are  subject  to  the  same  legal 
napiirements,  in  order  to  operate  in  Venezuela,  as  are  domestic  com¬ 
panies.  The  contractor  shall  pay  into  the  national  treasury  for  the 
output  of  the  refined  jiroduct  sold  for  consum])tion  in  the  country, 
.oO  per  cent  of  the  duties  which  would  have  been  paid  if  this  ])roduct 
had  been  imported. 
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At  the  close  of  1919  there  wore  in  the  Argentine  Republic  9,268 
SCHOOLS  with  an  enrollment  of  1,190,231  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  853,250.  The  teaching  staff  numbered  36,615.  The 
federal  capital  had  646  primary  schools,  6,358  teachers,  and  193,019 
pupils.  There  were  286  private  schools  in  the  federal  district, 
employing  1,529  teachers,  and  with  an  enrollment  of  38,321  scholars. 
Buenos  Aires  also  had  81  national  schools  for  adults,  351  teachers, 
and  11,009  pupils.  The  Provinces  had  6,320  public  schools,  17,150 
teachers,  and  645,579  pupils,  together  with  971  private  schools, 
employing  3,259  teachers,  and  with  an  enrollment  of  79,914  pupils. 
There  were  also  8  private  schools  for  adults,  16  teachers,  and  375 
pupils.  In  the  national  territories  there  are  429  schools,  37,612 
pupils,  and  1,151  teachers.  These  territories  also  have  20  private 
schools,  1,600  pupils,  and  81  teachers,  as  well  as  12  adult  schools,  370 
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puj)ils,  and  teachoi’s.  In  addition  to  those  schools  there  are  in  the 
Arjtentine  Kepuhlic  .■)!)  military  schools,  with  6,6t)S  ])upils  and 
teachers;  79  schools  annexed  to  normal  schools,  with  31,082  pupils 
and  1,1.50  teachers;  37  national  colloftes  of  secondary  instruction, 
with  11,022  ])upils  and  1,244  teachers;  S2  normal  schools,  with 
14,202  pupils  ami  1,S43  teachei's;  and  37  special  instituti^,  with  1 1,261 
students  and  .S97  teachers.  The  numher  of  students  attending  the 
univeivities  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  and  ('ordoha  were,  respec¬ 
tively,  10,404,  2,S3.5,  and  r),.")06. 

In  March  last,  part  of  the  huildin"  for  the  STELLA  MARIS  (’OL- 
LECiE  in  Mar  del  Plata  was  opened  to  public  use.  The  remainder 
of  the  huildin}?  with  a  capacity  for  300  girls,  will  he  opened  at  an 
early  date.  At  present  the  institution  is  educating  free  of  charge 
200  girls. 

The  Argentine  Red  (  ross  has  ajipointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  opening  of  a  SCHOOL  FOR  XX'RSES  which  the  societj'  has 
decided  to  establish  in  Buenos  Aires. 

BOLIVIA. 

A  body  of  VISITING  STIT)ENTS  has  been  organized  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  general  of  primary  instruction. 
Each  of  these  students  will  he  sent  to  a  certain  school  district  of  the 
country  and  will  send  in  semiannual  reports  to  the  inspector  general. 

In  the  present  budget  the  necessary  funds  have  been  provided  for 
the.  following  NEW  SCHOOLS:  The  agricultural  school  at  Altiplano, 
the  agricultural  and  stock  raisei-s’  school  at  Santa  C’ruz,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  station  of  ('ochahamha,  the  experimental  station  at  C’hu- 
quisaca,  the  experimental  agricultural  and  stock  raising  station  of 
Tarija,  and  the  veterinary  school  of  La  Paz. 

Presidential  decree  of  February  28  declared  all  the  chairs  of  the 
MEDK'AL  SC'HOOL  of  La  Paz  vacant  and  opened  a  competition 
for  instructors.  The  same  law  provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
curriculum  and  repail's  to  the  laboratories  and  offices  of  this  medical 
school. 

A  coui-se  in  Ef’ONOMK'S  AND  DOMESTK’  SCTENT’E  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  coeducational  school  Pichincha. 
The  new  course  will  he  taught  by  a  normal  teacher  in  the  women’s 
section  of  secondary  instruction  of  the  college. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  Government  has  engaged  the 
services  of  a  CHILEAN  PHYSICAL  INSTRIT'TGR  for  the  superior 
normal  institute  of  La  Paz. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  STl'DENTS’  FEDERATION  held  March  29 
the  following  officers  of  the  organization  were  elected:  President, 
Sefior  Enrique  Lopez,  R.;  vice  president,  Senor  Justo  F.  Ayala; 
treasurer,  Senor  Arturo  Salinas;  and  secretaries,  Pedro  Subieta  and 
Alfredo  (’bacon. 
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BRAZIL. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Brazil  and 
Germany  is  now  in  effect,  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  instructed  the  chairmen  of  the  school 
hoards  under  its  jurisdiction  to  permit  the  reestahlishment  of  private 
schools  whose  basic  language  is  GKKMAN. 

CHILE. 

Tlie  department  of  jiuhlic  instruction  has  established  a  course  for 
the  teaching  of  umbrella,  jiarasol,  and  BAf'KKT  making  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  for  girls  at  Valdivia. 

('harles  Edward  C'hajunan,  a  jirofessor  in  the  I’niversity  of  (Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  conducting,  under  an  arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  a  course  in  EXGLISH  LITEKATEKJ^  in  the  jiedagogic 
institute. 

In  191S  the  jirimarv  ])uhlic  schools  of  ('bile  were  attended  h}' 
174,000  females,  the  secondary  juihlic  schoeds  h\’  1.4,000,  the  universi¬ 
ties  by  041,  and  7,.447  received  special  instruction. 

The  Salvador  Sanfuentes  high  school  -  has  opened  XIGHT 
(X)UKSES  for  workmen  and  others  who  are  employed  during  the  day. 

The  Government  has  arrangetl  to  contract  for  a  foreign  instructor 
in  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY  to  teach  in  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts 
of  Santiago. 

The  President  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  MILI¬ 
TARY  GYMXASTICS  in  the  institute  of  ])hysical  education  for  army 
ollicers.  The  course  will  last  from  April  15  to  December  1  of  the 
jiresent  year. 

Orders  have  been  given  to  imjirove  and  comjdete  the  laboratories 
of  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  for  which  an  apjirojiriation  of  50,000 
pesos  has  been  made. 

A  normal  TRAIXIXG  SCHOOL  for  women  jirofessors  of  the  first 
and  second  districts  of  Santiago  has  been  established. 

The  Government  has  appointed  Gualterio  Bianchi  to  study  in 
Euro])e  the  organization  and  operation  of  shoj.s  for  the  manufacture 
of  SCHOOL  FURXITURE  and  supplies  in  different  countries,  and 
to  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Chilean  Government. 

COLOMBIA. 

By  order  of  the  government  of  Magtlalena  construction  is  being 
renewed  and  hastened  on  the  building  for  the  MAGDALEXA  UXI- 
VIHiSITY  in  Santa  Marta. 

By  a  resolution  passed  March  22  the  ministrv  of  ])uhlic  instruction 
grants  permission  to  STUDEXTS  IX  THE  IHFTH  AXD  SIXTH 
YEARS  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  to  jiractice  where  there  are  gradu- 
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ate  doctors,  j)rovidin"  that  they  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  these 
doctors.  Where  there  are  no  graduate  doctors  medical  students  of 
the  fifth  year  may  practice  for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  those 
in  the  sixth  year  may  only  ])ractice  two  years. 

According  to  a  memorandum  of  the  director  of  public  instruction 
of  Antioquia  there  were  OoG  Pl'BLIC  SCHOOLS  open  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  there  were  1,600  teachers. 

According  to  oflicial  figures  on  PUBLIC  IXSTRIXTIOX  IX 
TOLIMA  in  1019  there  were  141  city  schools,  206  country  schools, 
342  teachers,  and  14,289  ])upils  in  the  department  of  that  name. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  LAWYERS’  COLLEGE  of  Costa  Rica  has  reorganized  its 
course  of  study  as  follows:  The  first  year  will  com])rise  the  first  courses 
in  civil  law,  ])enal  law,  ])ul)lic  law,  and  Roman  law.  The  second  year, 
second  course  in  civil  law,  ])enal  law,  administrative  law,  and  Roman 
law.  The  third  year,  civil  law,  penal  ])roceedings,  commercial  law, 
and  political  economy.  Fourth  year,  civil  law,  civil  proceedings, 
commercial  law.  Fifth  year,  international  law  and  jdeading  and 
practice. 

By  j^residential  decree  of  February  5  the  Sf’IIOOL  OF  lilXGI- 
XEERIXG  was  organized  as  follows:  (a)  (’ivil,  mining,  architectural, 
and  sanitary  engineering;  {h)  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering; 
(c)  agricultural,  industrial,  and  chemical  engineering;  (d)  surveying 
and  to])ography;  (e)  military  and  naval  engineering. 

CUBA. 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Borrero  y  Piedra  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Government  to  go  to  Euro])e  to  study  the  organization  and  o])eration 
of  MAXUAL  TRAIXIXG  St’IIOOLS  for  women,  and  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  working  of  these  schools  in  France  and  Spain. 

The  de])artment  of  war  and  marine  has  opened  the  MILITARY 
AVIATI()X  SCHOOL  TO  MATRId'LATES.  Entrance  require¬ 
ments  provide  that  an  apjdicant  must  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  either 
as  a  private,  a  petty  oflicer,  or  an  official  of  a  rank  not  greater  than 
that  of  second  lieutenant,  and  he  under  25  years  of  age;  or,  if  not 
connected  with  the  army,  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications  and 
be  under  25  years  of  age.  A])])licants  must  also  pass  the  physical 
and  educational  examination.  The  successful  candidates  are  required 
to  take  a  course  in  the  ground  school  and  one  in  the  aerial  school. 
After  successfully  passing  through  these  schools,  and  comphung  with 
such  other  requirements  as  may  he  considered  nece.ssary,  they  will 
be  given  titles  as  military  aviators. 

Tlie  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  authorized  to  ))ur- 
chase  land  on  which  to  build  a  XORMAL  SCHOOL  in  the  Province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
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IM)MlNirAX  REPI  BLIC. 

THE  S('H()()L  BUDGET  OF  THE  PKOVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO 
for  the  present  school  year  amounts  to  $138, 4S4,  dislrihuted  among 
school  districts  as  follows;  District  of  Santiago,  76  schools,  $95,144; 
Esperanza,  5  schools,  $3,480;  Valverde,  11  schools,  $10,320;  Las 
Matas,  12  schools,  $9,980;  Pena,  11  schools,  $11,400;  Janico,  10 
schools,  $8,160. 

The  hoard  of  education  has  heen  authorized  to  estahlish  a  SCHOOL 
GYMNASIUM  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  for  which  the  military 
government  has  ceded  the  land  known  as  Sahana  del  Estado. 

The  military  government  has  voted  a  credit  of  $100,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  eejuipment  of  a  building  for  the  CORRECTIONAL 
SCHOOL  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECrAlM)K. 

In  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  of  March  17,  the  SECOND 
NATIONAL  TEAC’HERS’  CONFERENCE  will  take  place  from 
October  9  t(>  16,  1920,  in  Guaya(|uil  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Guaya(|uil.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  will  ho  to  improve  the  system  of  studies  in 
the  elementary  grade  and  high  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  will  he  two  teachers  from  each  province,  one 
being  chosen  by  the  hoard  of  education  and  the  other  elected  by  the 
teachers. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  engaged  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sim¬ 
mons,  an  American,  to  teach  ENGLISH  in  the  Government  schools 
of  the  capital. 

HAITI. 

A  NATIONAL  EDITATIONAL  LEAGUE  has  been  formed  in 
Port  au  Prince,  which  proposes  to  estahlish  night  schools  and  libra¬ 
ries  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 

MEXICO. 

The  new  SCHOOL  called  ‘‘Magisterio”  was  officialh’ opened  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  May  1  last  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  various 
branches. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  has  begun  extensive 
improvements  in  the  INSTITUTE]  OF  SCIENCE  and  art  of  that 
State,  looking  especially  to  the  development  of  the  physical  needs  of 
the  students.  A  modern  gymnasium  is  to  he  installed  and  baths 
and  a  swimming  pool  provided. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  decided  to 
construct  a  model  school  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  with  commodious  classrooms,  recreation  garden,  conference 
hall,  etc.  The  school  will  maintain  a  kindergarten,  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  grammar  and  high  school,  and  will  he  known  as  the 
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DOCTOK  Lins  COVn^A  SCHOOL,  in  honor  of  a  former  mayor 
of  that  name. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  been  authorized  to  repair 
and  enlarge  the  building  of  the  ADELA  SPERATTI  SCHOOL,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  credit  of  29,200  pesos  currency  has  been  approved. 

The  national  council  of  education  has  decided  to  send  six  NOR¬ 
MAL  TEACHPjRS  to  the  normal  school  of  Parana  to  utilize  the 
.scholarships  of  that  institution.  Each  teacher  will  receive  the  sum  of 
300  pesos  Argentine  money  for  his  expenses. 

On  March  7  the  COLEGIO  INTERNACIONAL  was  inaugurated 
in  the  Paraguayan  capital.  The  curriculum  embraces  the  six  com¬ 
plete  courses  of  primary  instruction. 

The  general  directorate  of  schools  has  been  authorized  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  obtain  needed  SCHOOL  EQI^IPMENT,  and  for  this  purpose 
37, .500  pesos  currency  has  been  set  aside. 

PERU. 

The  ministry'  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  the  opening  of  two 
SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  TEACHERS’  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of 
Lima  for  daughters  of  Peruvians  registered  in  the  Government  rec¬ 
ords  as  born  abroad. 

The  national  congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  municipality 
of  Callao  to  establish  LUNCH  ROOMS  in  the  schools  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  and  also  gives  the  municipality  the  right  to  impose  a  tax 
whose  revenue  shall  provide  for  their  maintenance.  A  subsidy  of 
200  Peruvian  pounds  has  been  given  to  Liceo  del  Carmen,  and  also 
to  Liceo  de  los  Dolores. 

SALVADOR. 

According  to  the  latest  memorandum  issued  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction  the  following  figures  show  the  work  done  in 
PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  in  1919:  There  were  51 1  city  schools  run 
by  the  Government,  203  country  schools,  68  night  schools,  84  munic¬ 
ipal  schools,  47  private  schools,  and  58  private  colleges  w'ith  a  pri¬ 
mary  department,  making  a  total  of  971  primary  schools.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  these  schools  w'as  51,305  and  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  was  33,831.  Of  the  teachers  there’ were  806 
directors,  381  subdirectors,  340  assistant  teachers,  86  special  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  1,613  in  all. 

URUGUAY. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  been  authorized  by  the  I^x- 
ecutive  Power  to  erect  two  RESIDENCES  FOR  TEACHERS  of 
rural  schools  Nos.  15  and  38  in  Rocha. 
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Duriii"  the  school  year  1919  the  DIPLOMAS  issued  by  the  school 
of  medicine  were  as  follows:  Twcnty-sevdi  in  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery:  S  in  the  department  of  pharmacy;  2S  in 
dentistry;  and  9  in  obstetrics. 

Tlie  national  council  of  primary  instruction  has  approved  the 
S('Il()()L  lUdXlET for  1920,  amounting  to  1,06S,6S9  pesos,  of  which 
d0S,760  pesos  are  for  the  expenses  of  the  ])ei’sonnel  of  the  national 
capital. 

VENEZl’EI.A. 

An  executive  decree  of  April  17  provides  for  the  establishment  at 
Maracaj’  of  an  AVI.VTIOX  MILIT.VKY  SC'IIOOL  in  which  to  train 
aviators  for  the  army.  The  sum  of  .‘ioIhOOO  holivares  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  of  machines,  etc.,  which  are  needed  for  use  in 
this  school.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
war  and  marine. 

An  executive  decree  (tf  the  same  date  provides  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  SDIIOOL  OF  ('IIEMISTHY  annexed  to  the  national 
laboratory.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  train  exjierts  for  the 
customs  service  of  the  Republic  and  for  other  public  uses. 
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A  WIKFLP^SS  telegraph  station  has  been  installed  on  the  roof  of 
the  Government  Palace  in  Buenos  Aires. 

On  March  17  last  the  President  issued  a  decree  repealing  a  number 
of  provisions  concerning  the  installation  of  TELEPHONES.  The 
new  decree  permits  the  construction  (tf  t('lej)hone  lines  in  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  districts,  and  the  union  of  same  with  the  national 
capital  system. 

According  to  press  rc'ports  Dr.  Miguel  Grucln  ga  Toconal,  one  <tf 
('bile’s  ablest  diplomats,  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  ('bile 
near  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Gable  news  from  Buenos  Air(‘s  give  an  account  of  the  (h'ath  of  two 
distinguished  ARGENTINIANS — nanudy,  Oswaldo  Magnasco,  ex- 
ministi'r  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  Dr.  Arturo  ILwnal 
0’(’onnor,  a  great  jurist  and  collaborator  with  Juan  Bautista  Alherdi 
in  the  codification  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  Republic. 

The  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  has  given  the  Government  of  the 
.Argentine  Republic  6  Anzani  motors  of  100  horsepower  each;  6 
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Morcedos  of  260  liorsopowor  each;  10  Gnome  motors  of  80  horse¬ 
power  each;  and  valuable  aeronaiitic  supplies.  The  Argentine 
Government  has  sent  the  Belgian  Government  .500  lanees  for  the 
Belgian  sehool  of  eavalrv. 

Rafael  Ohligado,  a  noted  ARGENTINE  POET,  died  on  March  8 
last  in  Mendoza  at  the  age  of  69  years.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Pantheon  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  which  city  he  was  horn  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1851 . 

BOLIVIA. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LA  PAZ 
the  following  oflicers  were  elected:  Honorary  president,  Senor  Guil¬ 
lermo  Afiez;  president,  Senor  Manuel  V.  Ballivian;  vice  president, 
Senor  Arturo  Posnansky;  secretary  general,  Senor  J.  Felipe  Esprella; 
seeretary,  Senor  Luis  Hoz  de  Vila;  treasurer,  Senor  Gerardo  Zalles; 
and  librarian,  Senor  Alfredo  Sologuren. 

The  NATIONAL  INSTITITE  OF  BACTERIOLOGY  produced 
in  the  second  half  of  1919  75,000  tubes  of  preventive  and  curative 
vaeines  and  serums,  among  others  antityphus,  preventive  and  curative 
antipneumonia  and  antidiphtheria  vaccines,  tuberculin,  veterinary 
tuberculin,  etc.  The  preventive  serums  are  administered  free  of 
charge. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  from  La  Paz 
to  the  valley  of  Mirallores  near  the  capital  has  been  begun. 

In  order  to  complete  the  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SEWER  SYS¬ 
TEMS  of  the  cities  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba,  the  Government  has 
issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  manner  of  expenditures  of  the 
funds  for  the  work. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  issued  a  decree  regarding  the 
issuance  of  PASSPORTS  to  travelers  entering  or  leaving  the  country. 
Passports  must  contain  the  signature,  age,  state,  profession,  photo¬ 
graph,  finger  print,  distinguishing  marks,  and  height  of  the  bearer. 
Passports  will  be  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance. 
Passports  issued  to  heads  of  families  traveling  with  the  family  need 
only  contain  the  foregoing  particulars  in  regard  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  photographs  and  ages  of  the  other  members  being  sufficient. 

BRAZIL. 

On  May  1.1  last  an  eleetion  of  one-third  of  the  SENATORS  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  was  held  throughout  the 
Republic  —that  is  to  say,  one  senator  from  each  of  the  States  and 
a  senator  from  the  federal  district. 

The  POPULATION  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1915  was  472,728 
inhabitants;  in  1916,  487,22.1;  in  1917,  .501,237;  in  1918,  509,320; 
and  in  1919,  526,437,  or  an  increase  in  six  years  of  53,709. 

181549— 20— Bull.  1 - 8 
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In  tho  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1919  there  were  16,916  lilKTIhS, 
9,9S5  deaths,  and  8,S77  marriages. 

Early  in  March  last  Rodrigo  Octavio  became  ASSISTANT  SEC¬ 
RETARY  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

CHILE. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  is  studying  a  general  plan  for  the 
repair  of  GOVERNMENT  BITLDINGS  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  department  of  industry  and  public  works.  The  budget  in  force 
makes  an  appropriation  of  395,0.38  pesos  for  these  repairs. 

The  Government  has  accepted  a  bid  for  the  construction  of  two 
BRIDGES  at  Concepcion  at  a  cost  of  156, .531  pesos. 

The  treasury  department  has  appointed  a  committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  RETIREMENT 
BANK  for  public  employees. 

The  association  of  BOY  SCOUTS  of  Chile  has  been  invited  to 
send  delegates  to  the  international  convention  of  scouts  which  will 
he  held  in  Ijondon  in  August,  1920. 

The  sanitary  bureau  has  bi'en  authorized  to  install  a  department 
of  SANITARY  INFORMATION  in  connection  with  the  inter¬ 
national  sanitary  committee  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  municipal  council  of  Bogota  has  resolved  to  purchase  Al’TO 
TRUCKS  FOR  THE  STREET  CLEANING  of  the  city  and  to 
construct  incinerators  for  the  consumption  of  the  garbage  and  trash 
in  a  sanitary  manner. 

The  old  MARKET  PL.VZA  of  Bogota  is  s»)on  to  have  a  fine  modern 
building  for  the  market. 

Presidential  decree  of  March  17  created  a  committee  in  the  city  of 
Cali,  to  he  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  department  of  Valle  del 
Cauca,  who  will  preside,  and  two  citizens  of  Cali  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  law  29,  1914, 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING  in  that  city.  This  committee  will  have  charge  of  the 
selection  of  the  site  of  the  building  and  the  plans  and  appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  latter  part  of  April  Gen.  Pedro  Nel  Ospina  assumed  the 
PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE,  which  met  in  full 
session  on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Jose  M.  Arango  has  Imhmi  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL 
IN  NEW  YORK  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Si'iior  Francisco  Escobar. 
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COSTA  UICA. 

By  (locroo  of  January  IJ  the  Prosidont  appointo<l  Si'nor  J.  Rafael 
Oreamuno  ('OXSll.  GKNKRAL  OF  COSTA  RICA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  f»overnmental  decree  issued  in  April  lias  constituted  the  church 
of  Orosi  and  the  ruins  of  Ujaras  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS,  and 
provides  necessary  means  for  their  preservation. 

On  May  S  St'hor  Julio  Acosta  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
the.  Republic  and  appointed  the  following  cabinet:  Minister  of 
foreign  relations,  culture,  religion,  and  charity,  Sefior  Alejandro 
Alvarado  Quiros;  minister  of  the  treasury,  Senor  Nicolas  Chavarria; 
minister  of  government  and  police,  Senor  Claudio  Gonzalez;  min¬ 
ister  of  public  instruction,  Senor  Miguel  Ohregon  Lizano;  minister 
of  promotion  and  public  works,  Senor  Marisco  Blanco;  and  minister 
of  war  and  navy,  St'fior  A(| idles  Acosta  Garda. 

Cl’BA. 

New  post  offices  have  been  established  at  Teresa  and  Limones 
Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Santa  Clara,  respectively. 

Dr.  Fernando  ile  Plazaola  y  GotiUa  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  bureau  of  health  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  study  methods  adopted 
there  to  control  the  huhonic  plague.  He  is  also  commissioned  to 
visit  sugar  factories  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  processes  for 
handling  and  utilizing  by-products  and  for  preventing  waste.  The 
health  bureau  has  also  appointed  Miss  Martina  Guevara,  who  is  a 
trained  nurse,  to  visit  the  Ihiited  States  to  study  professional  nursing 
in  that  country'. 

In  March  last  9,672  passengers  entered  (’uha  through  the  port  of 
Hahana,  paying  entrance  fees  to  the  amount  of  $5,102. 

'riie  United  States  RUBBER  (’o.  has  planned  to  construct  a  10- 
stor\’  huihling  in  Hahana. 

The  COLLI]GE  OF  NOTARIES  in  Hahana  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  board  of  directors:  Trustees,  Pedro  Valera  Noqueira,  Benigno 
Diago  y  Ayesteran,  Andres  Carrillo  and  Guillermo  ViUalha.  Tlie 
treasurer  of  the  college  is  Mariano  ('asquero  y  Viela,  and  the  secretari’, 
Enriijue  Pertierra  y  Morales. 

'Pile  President  has  requested  congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  AERIAL  SERVICE  between  Hahana  and 
Key  West  for  daily  use  in  carr^-ing  the  mails  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  Cuban  Government  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
UNIVHIRSAL  PRESS  CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
in  October  ne.xt. 
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DOMINTCAX  REPUBLIC. 

Tho  municipality  of  Santiago  lias  doclarod  the  .3()tli  of  March  a 
LK(iAL  IIOLIDAS',  it  being  the  date  of  the  battle  famous  in  the 
historA'  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"Flic  department  of  foreign  relations  has  appointed  Senor  .Tacinto 
Hernandez  HONORARY  ('ONSl’L  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senor  Jose  R.  (’ahrera. 

'Hie  militarv'  government  has  accejited  the  hid  of  Senor  Sahino 
Valdez  ('ahian  for  the  building  of  an  EILECTRK’  PLANT  in  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR. 

TIH:  SIN'OND  LABOR  CONGRESS  OF  EC  UADOR  will  meet  on 
October  9  in  Guayaquil,  and  will  he  attended  by  representatives  of 
all  the  Provinces  and  labor  organizations  of  the  Republic,  the  occa¬ 
sion  being  the  celebration  of  the  centenary-  of  Guayaquil. 

'Hie  President  has  appointed  the  former  intendente  of  Guayas, 
Senor  don  Enriipie  Baquero  Moreno,  envov  extraordinan*  and 
MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  ON  A  SPEC  IAL  MISSION  to 
the  Government  of  I'ruguay. 

Presidential  decree  of  March  23  appointed  Senor  Dr.  C'arlos  M. 
Tohar  y  Borgona  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Belgium.  Dr.  Tohar  y  Borgona  was  former  minister  of 
foreign  relations. 

An  order  of  the  President  has  created  the  SECTION  OF  MILI¬ 
TARY  ATTAC'IlES  for  the  legations  of  the  Republic,  to  he  composed 
of  various  ranks  of  officers.  Tliese  officers  will  he  considered  as 
h(*ing  on  duty  in  foreign  service,  the  time  of  service  to  he  computed 
as  active  and  the  salaries  to  he  those  of  their  ranks. 

C'ahle  notices  state  that  early  in  May  Dr.  C'arlos  R.  Tohar  died  in 
Barcelona,  where  he  has  resided  for  the  past  eight  years.  Dr.  Tohar 
was  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  consulting  lawyer,  and  DIPLOMAT 
OF  EC’UADOR,  and  was  well  known  abroad  for  his  Tohar  doctrine. 

GUATEMALA. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  25,  1920,  provides  that  from  the 
balance  of  the  donated  reconstruction  fund  such  amounts  he  taken 
as  may  he  necessary'  to  buy  in  the  C’ervantes  C'anton  of  the  national 
capital  lots  for  the  construction  of  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES  and 
public  edifices  and  such  sums  as  may  he  required  to  construct  the 
buildings. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  April  21  last  the  CEN¬ 
TRAL  PENITENTIARY  of  Guatemala  will  he  torn  down  and  recon¬ 
structed  into  two  buildings,  one  of  which  will  he  in  Guatemala  ('ity, 
and  the  other  in  Quezaltenango.  The  same  decree  reijuires  jails  and 
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places  of  detention  to  he  altered  or  constructed  in  a  sanitary  manner 
and  with  a  view  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  prisoners.  Experts 
will  he  appointed  to  cariT  out  the  provisions  of  this  decree. 

The  Executive  Power  has  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
study  the  LAWS  now  in  force  and  to  propose  such  amendments  as 
it  may  deem  expedient:  Salvador  Falla,  (’arlos  Salazar,  Victor  M. 
Estevez,  Elfego  J.  Polanco,  Marcial  Garcia  Salas,  J.  Vicente  Martinez, 
and  J.  Antonio  Mendez. 

n.viTi. 

At  the  re(iuest  of  the  archbishop  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  with  the 
apj)roval  of  the  State  Department,  the  President  of  the  llepuhlic. 
issued  a  decree  dated  March  26,  creating  within  the  municipality  of 
Port  au  Prince  A  PAKISII,  to  he  called  the  parish  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

On  May  1  the  NATIONAL  AGKKT  LTEKAL  DAY  was  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  Kepuhlic. 

In  accordance  with  the  concordat  made  between  the  Holy  See 
and  Haiti  the  President  has  aj)j)ointed  Archhisho])  Jules  Victor  Marie 
Pichou  as  BISHOP  OF  AU  (’AYES  to  replace  Mgr.  Ignace  le  Kuzac. 

THE  HAITIAN  SOC’IETY  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS, 
lately  organized  in  Port  au  Prince,  has  begun  an  active  cam])aign 
and  j)ropaganda  to  recruit  members,  and  offices  for  this  i)ur])ose  have 
been  established  in  the  j)rincij)al  towns  of  the  Kepuhlic. 

HOXDl’RAS. 

An  a])i)ropriatu)n  of  11,000  pesos  has  been  matle  for  a  TELE¬ 
PHONE  LINE  between  San  Pedro  Sula  and  Santa  Rosa. 

Dr.  Manuel  K.  Aguilar  has  been  apjminted  HONDURAN  ('ON- 
SUL  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

On  April  12  an  EXTRA  SESSION  of  the  national  congress  was 
called  to  consider  special  problems. 

On  March  27  the  GUATEMALAN  MINISTER,  Don  Fernando 
Morales  Mollinedo,  was  received  by  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 

The  board  of  charity  and  health  of  La  Ceiba  has  decided  to  con¬ 
struct  a  TUBEIK’ULAR  WARD  near  the  Hospital  Atlantida  of  this 
city  for  the  isolation  of  this  disease. 

.MEXICO. 

The  SEVENTH  N.VTIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet 
in  Sc'ptc'mher  next  in  the  (’ity  of  Mexico. 

The  ])lans  and  estimate  for  the  construction  of  a  GENERAL 
POLICE  INSPECTION  BUILDING  in  the  City  of  Mexico  have 
been  apjiroved. 

The  Review  of  Rcwiews  of  the  (’ity  of  Mexico  has  ojiened  a  com¬ 
petitive  contest  for  NATIVE  OR  FOREIGN  STORIES  by  Me.xi- 
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cans  aiul  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico  on  sulijects  not  religious  or 
political. 

The  municijial  council  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  contracted  for 
the  PAVING  of  80, 000  square  meters  of  streets  of  the  national 
capital. 

Mexico  has  established  a  LEGATION  in  Switzerland.  Balhino 
Davalos  has  been  appointed  minister  to  that  country. 

The  Geograjihic  and  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  of  Mexico  held 
the  eighty-seventh  anniversary  of  its  organization  on  Ajiril  22  last. 

Dr.  Antonio  Martin  Rivero  has  been  ajipointed  minister  of  Mexico 
in  Cuba.  Antonio  Hernandez  lYrrer  was  recently  officially  received 
as  MINISTER  of  Cuba  near  the  Mexican  Government. 

Successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  sending  of  WIRE¬ 
LESS  messages  from  the  stations  of  Mexico  City  and  Santiago,  Chile, 
uninterrupted  communication  having  been  had  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  a  time. 

NICARAGUA. 

On  February  27  the  President  received  the  new  MINISTER  OF 
HONDURAS,  Senor  Antonio  Lopez  Gutierrez. 

The  press  of  Managua  states  that  the  construction  of  the  building 
for  the  NEW  MEXICAN  LPXiATION  is  to  be  started.  The  land 
was  presented  to  the  Mexican  Government  by  a  private  citizen. 

According  to  a  recent  census  the  POPl'LATION  OF  THE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  RIVAS  is  81,012  inhabitants,  9,819  of  whom  are 
in  the  municipality  of  Rivas. 

The  senate  has  approved  a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of 
AN  EXECUTIVE  MANSION  in  Managua,  and  the  erection  of  a 
monument  before  the  palace  to  the  Nicaraguan  generals,  Filiberto 
Castro  and  Anacleto  Guandique. 

The  Nicaraguan  jihysicians  Drs.  Rafael  Salinas,  Francisco  Balto- 
dano,  and  Julio  C.  Quintana  are  establishing  a  HOSPITAL  in  Mana¬ 
gua,  where  patients  will  receive  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 


PANAMA. 

The  Colon  Electric  Co.  is  putting  $60,000  worth  of  imjirovement 
on  the  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  and  will  install  the  automatic 
system  which  does  away  with  “central.”  At  present  there  are  440 
telephones  in  Colon,  but  under  the  new  system  this  number  will  be 
increased  to  1,250. 

On  April  27  TELEPHONE  COMMl’NICATION  was  opened 
with  the  Island  of  Taboga  from  the  city  of  Panama.  This  line  has 
been  established  by  the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

PARAGUAY. 

On  February  8  the  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM  of  the 
Sociedad  Juvenil  of  San  Jos6  was  opened  in  the  society’s  building. 
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Prosi(U‘utial  decroo  of  Kohruary  25  croatod  tlie  j)ost  of  VICE 
('ONSUL  IN  MEX1X)Z.\,  AKCIENTINA.  Sonor  Eulogio  Kiva- 
rola  Cabral  has  bocu  aj)])oint(>d  to  fill  the  new  post. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  addition  of  a  ('OMMEKCIAL 
.VrTACIlfi  to  the  consulate  general  of  Paraguay  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  March  a  MONIAIENT  TO  MARSHAL  L()PEZ  was  unveiled 
in  the  historic  spot,  Cerro-I’ora.  The  monument  is  a  bust  of  the 
marshal  and  is  the  work  of  the  artist  Francisco  Almei<la. 

PERU. 

The  commitee  of  local  progress  of  Pisco  has  undertaken  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  AVENUE  OF  INDEPENDENCE  which  runs  from 
the  town  of  Pisco  to  Pisco  Beach.  The  Government  has  appro])riatetl 
4,000  Peruvian  pounds  for  the  purpose. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  President  concerning  the  exact  duties 
and  organization  of  the  BUKE.VU  OF  LABOR  of  the  ministry  of 
promotion  created  by  the  decree  dated  September  30,  1919,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  functions  have  been  assigned  to  it:  (1)  General  information 
and  legislation  regarding  labor;  (2)  statistics;  (31  inspection;  (4)  reg¬ 
istry  and  j)romotion  of  labor  associations  or  institutions;  (5)  educa¬ 
tion  and  sociology;  (6)  arbitration  of  the  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labor. 

Early  in  March  a  new  TELEPHONE  LINE  was  installed  between 
the  towns  of  Chulucanas  and  Cruz  de  Cana. 

The  Government  has  opened  a  CONTEST  for  Peruvian  artists  to 
furnish  models  for  a  monument  in  the  Plaza  of  Ayacucho  to  the 
Peruvian  heroine,  Marfa  Andrea  Parano  de  Bellido. 

In  a  meeting  held  on  March  12  the  members  of  the  TECHNICAL 
(’ORPS  OF  APPRAISERS  elected  the  following  officers:  Committees 
on  customs  duties  and  prices,  Sefiors  J.  E.  Granella,  Cesar  Zahala,  and 
Carlos  Osma  y  Delffn;  committee  of  proceedings  of  technical  experts 
and  admission  of  experts,  Senors  Juan  N.  Portocarrero,  Atilio  Ballo, 
and  Guillermo  Valderrama;  committee  on  rules,  Senors  Oscar  Lopez 
Aliaga,  Pedro  Garcia  Castaneda,  and  C6sar  Delgado  Bermudez;  and 
committee  of  annals,  Sefiors  Ricardo  Ramos,  Roberto  1.  Valverde, 
and  Francisco  Valdez. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  been  authorized  by  the  Imited 
States  to  send  a  commission  to  study  the  POSTAL  SERVICE  of  the 
United  States.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Sefiors  Antonio 
Reyes  and  Romero  Soils  Rosas. 

Dr.  Enrique  Castro  Oyanguren  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
PERUVIAN  DELP:GA'tION  to  the  league  OF  NATIONS. 
Dr.  Castro  Oyanguren  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Academia 
de  la  Lengua. 
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Dr.  Victor  Andres  Bclaun,  DELEGATE  FROM  THE  I'NIVEK- 
SITY  OF  SAX  MARGOS,  arrived  in  New  York  alxmt  the  middle 
of  May.  He  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Peru  under  the  fol¬ 
lowin';  headin';s:  ‘‘Goinmunism  of  the  Incas  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Discoveries,”  “The  Political  Evolution  of  the  Republic,”  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  I'niversity  of  Lima,”  “The  Wealth  of  Peruvian  Terri¬ 
tory,”  “The  Intellectual  Evolution  of  Peru,”  “The  Legend  of  El 
Dorado.”  These  lectures  will  he  given  at  the  principal  universities 
of  the  I'nited  States. 

SALVADOR. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  national  assembly  of  March  o,  the 
canton  of  Batres  has  l)een  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Pl^EBLO.  It  is  in 
the  district  of  Usulutan,  department  of  Usulutiin,  and  will  he  called 
Goncepcion  Batres,  and  will  include  the  cantons  of  La  Danta,  San 
Idelfonso,  and  Vado  Marin,  which  are  separated  from  the  canton  of 
Ereguayqm'n. 

According  to  the  latest  memorandum  jiuhlished  hy  the  Government 
in  regard  to  THE  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  LINES  there 
are  2,132  kilometers  of  telephone  lines  and  3,793  kilometers  of  tele¬ 
graph  lines;  there  are  1,456  telephone  instruments,  of  which  1,011 
are.  in  the  capital.  In  1919  there  were  1,516,333  telegrams,  amount¬ 
ing  to  20,038,436  words  sent,  which  brought  in  a  revenue  of  569,479 
colons  (colon  equals  .SO. 50).  The  wireless  station  of  San  Salvador 
transmitted  15,541  words  and  received  466,599;  16,945  cable  mes¬ 
sages  were  transmitted  during  the  year  and  19,482  received,  yielding 
a  profit  for  the  Government  of  54,203  colons. 

VITAL  STATISTIGS  for  1919  showed  a  total  of  51,462  births  and 
31,560  deaths,  or  an  increase  of  19,902  in  the  population.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages  during  the  year  was  3,533. 

THE  POPUIj^VTION,  which  in  1918  was  1,303,628  inhabitants, 
in  1919  had  increa.sed  to  1,323,1.30. 

POSTAL  STATISTIGS  FOR  1919  show  that  4,318,139  pieces  of 
mail  from  the  interior  entered  the  oflices,  and  992,950  from  outside 
the  country.  Mail  for  the  interior  amounted  to  3,035,718  pieces,  and 
392,913  pieces  were  dispatched  to  foreign  countries.  There  are  162 
post  oflices  under  the  general  directorate  of  mails,  of  which  14  are 
first  class,  36  smmd  class,  and  112  third  cla.ss. 

iRrorAV. 

A  law  has  been  passed  fi.xing  the  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 
of  the  Republic  as  follows:  Sundays;  New  Years;  ('hildren’s  Day, 
January  6 ;  February  28,  the  Gry  of  Asencio ;  April  1 9,  Treinta  y  Tres; 
May  1,  Labor  Day;  May  2,  Spanish  Day;  May  18,  Battle  of  Las 
Piedras;  May  25,  America;  June  19,  Artigas;  July  4,  Day  of  De¬ 
mocracy;  July  14,  Day  of  Humanity;  July  18,  Gonstitution  of  1830; 
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Aufjust  2.5,  Xational  Indopeiulence;  September  20,  Italian  Day; 
September  21,  Cabildo  Abierto;  October  12,  Feast  of  the  Race: 
December  S,  Pla^'as  Day,  and  December  2.5,  Family  Day.  In  addi- 
ti(»n  to  the  cessation  of  work  on  Xovember  2,  All  Soul’s  Day,  the 
sixth  week  foUowiii"  ('arnival  has  been  declared  Tourists  Week. 

The  national  congress  is  (H)nsidering  a  bill  authorizing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  construct  2,000  HOUSES  FOR  WORKMEN'  in  different 
ilistricts  of  Montevideo,  preference  being  given  to  parts  of  the  city 
near  the  packing  houses  and  railway  stations.  Each  house  will  have 
a  garden  and  will  he  supplied  with  water,  electric  light,  and  other 
comforts.  The  rent  will  not  he  in  excess  of  7  per  cent  over  the  cost 
of  construction.  To  finance  this  project  it  is  proposed  to  issue 
5,000,000  pesos  in  construction  bonds. 

Jose  Gonzalez  Ferrando  has  petitioned  the  municipality  of  Monte¬ 
video  for  authority  to  install  an  I'XDERGROl'XD  'TRAMWAY 
between  Indepemlence  Park  and  Pocitos. 

The  de|)artment  of  foreign  relati»)ns  has  appointed  MILITARY 
ATTACHES  to  the  legations  of  Uruguay  in  ('bile,  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

In  1019  the  department  of  Montevideo  had  9,965  births,  5,138  of 
wliich  were  males  and  4,827  females;  deaths,  7,218,  of  which  4,002 
were  males  and  3,216  females;  and  marriages,  3,083. 

The  Government  has  approved  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  an 
OFFICE  BUILDIXG  in  the  city  of  Salto.  The  sum  of  72,000  pesos 
annually  until  completed  has  been  voted  for  this  work. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  municipal  council  of  Maracaibo  has  established  an  office  for  the 
BEAUTIFICATIOX  VXD  SURVEY  OF  THE  CITY.  This 
office  will  have  supervision  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings, 
both  public  and  jirivate,  the  opening  and  naming  of  the  streets,  and 
the  embellishment  of  the  city,  etc. 

The  HOLY  SEE  has  raised  its  dij)h)matic  office  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela  from  a  second  to  a  first  class  office. 

In  1919  there  were  in  the  State  of  Zulia  756  MARRIAGES,  5,344 
births,  and  2,894  deaths. 

Cesar  Zuineta,  inspector  of  consulates  in  Venezuela,  has  been 
transferred  as  special  commissioner  to  Europe  to  study  the 
COXDITIOXS  OF  ('OMMER('E  and  navigation  between 
Venezuela,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Xorway,  and  Finland,  with 
powers  of  a  commercial  agent.  Similar  agents  have  been  appointed 
to  Italy,  Greece,  Yugo-Slavia,  and  (V.ecbo-Slovakia,  and  to  Japan. 

(’arlos  Escril)ens  ('orrea  bas  been  appointed  (’OXSUL  GEXERAL 
of  Peru  in  Caracas.  His  jurisdiction  will  extend  over  the  entire 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Puerto  Cabello,  La 
Guaira,  and  Barcelona. 
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Jlules  and  regulations  governing  the  NATIONAL  HIPPODROME 
were  issued  on  April  10  last.  This  hippodrome,  whieh  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  fomento,  will  be  used  for  horse 
racing  and  other  amusements  of  public  interest. 

On  April  17,  1920,  Paul  S.  Horst  Falcke,  MINISTER  of  the 
Republic  of  Germany  near  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  was 
formally  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

A  decree  of  the  governor  of  the  federal  district,  dated  April  19,  1920, 
provides  for  the  ENI^VRGEMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CARACAS 
in  the  area  included  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  between  the 
Guaire  River  and  the  Este  highway,  comprising  the  ranches  La  Guia 
and  La  Industria,  covering  an  area  aggregating  56;i,000  square 
meters.  The  Eastern  Urbanization  Co.  is  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  laying  out  of  streets,  plazas,  parks,  avenues,  bridges,  ete., 
and  to  make  plans  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  national  constitution  Congress  met  in 
Caracas  on  April  19  last  and  elected  Laureano  ValleniUa  Lanz  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senate,  and  Dr.  Ruben  Gonzalez  speaker  of  the  house  of 
deputies. 


(I’lihlications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  February,  1920.] 
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